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BBOOKLYN. NEW YORK 


In 1636 Dutch settlers higgled with the Indians and emerged with several hundred 
acres of land along Gowanus Bay. They styled their new home Breuckelen, mean- 
ing broken land. Sprawling from the southwest up of Long Island the settlement 
soon began to absorb other towns around, although it was not incorporated a city 
until 1834. Later annexations made Brooklyn coterminous with Kings County, 
74 square miles with awaterfront of 33 miles along which is located the huge United 
States Navy Yard. Since then the community’s existence has been tied increasingly 
closely to that of the island of Manhattan across the rer. In 1883 the Brooklyn 
Bridge was completed; in 1898 Brooklyn became a borough of New York City. Of 
the five boroughs it is first in population (2,698,285) and second to Queens in area. 
. . . In 1845 the print reproduced for the cover of “Dun’s Review” was drawn 
from nature on stone, from Manhattan, by E. Whitefield and printed in colors by 
F. Michelin. From the Phelps Stokes Collection this print appears through the 
courtesy of the New York Public Library. ... Often called New York’s dormitory, 
Brooklyn is one of the country’s leading manufacturing and commercial cities. In 
volume of foreign trade Brooklyn is the nation’s No.1 port. In 1939 its 4,910 manu- 
facturers produced $870,578,728 worth of goods, and 2,523. wholesalers shared $627,- 
985,000. Service establishments, numbering 18,267, took in $101,301,000, and 38,748 
retail stores rang up a total of $769,057,000. Manufactures include shoes, paints and 
varnish, clothing, paper, meat products, preserved fruits, glass, furniture, and toys. 





errs comes first in all-out war...in build- PROGRESS and PERSONNEL RECORDS. 
4 
These new KARDEX Visible Systems of Control and 


ing and equipping combat forces second to none! 
WITHOUT the paper records, correspondence, blue Remington Rand supplies and equipment have distinct, 


prints and specifications that precede production our ef- four-fold benefits: (1) They decrease clerical require- 


forts to Arm would fail miserably. Then, how about ments. (2) They release executives from clerical and 
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increasing the efficiency, utility of these vital records as 


the step-up of production goes to a 168-hour week, elimi- 


nating “week-end” and “night-time” production blackout? 


It can be done! In defense industry, plant after 
plant, new Remington Rand methods have eliminated 


serious bottlenecks in PRODUCTION, PURCHASING, INVEN- 


TORY, PRIORITIES, ALLOCATIONS, MATERIALS SCHEDULING, 


routine supervision. (3) They “get things done on time. 
(4) They increase Fact-power upon which production 


speed and efficiency depend! 


Congratulations to you who help “Get *em flying . . . 
get ’em rolling ... get "em sailing ... faster and 
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Branches in all principal cities. 
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Cross section of exclusive Safe-Cabinet mesh 

and rod reinforced monolith insulation; the 

reason Safe-Kardex and Safe-Files withstand 

severe fire and impacts without damage to 

thelr paper contents. This is essential protec- 

tion for vital records from sabotage, bombs 
_-and blazes while our nation is at war. 
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A straight announcement 





of importance to Businessmen 








So 22 E AMERICANS are learning how to make 
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to conserve on fuel and food, how to extend 
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once a matter of pure common-sense thrift is now in 

addition a matter of patriotic urgency. 

The need to save what we have is particularly vital in 
the conservation of Dictaphone dictating equipment. 

On a thousand fronts of wartime business, the Dicta- 
phone method is daily pushing through the specifica- 
tions and orders essential to America’s all-out war effort. 
It is helping key men keep ahead of almost incredible 
volumes of essential work—doubling their ability to get 
things done, fast! 

The demand for these dictating machines is such that 
we must ask businessmen to apply to them the same 
sound principles of conservation they are adopting to- 
ward scarce items of their personal use. 

To that end, we offer this simple 3-point program: 

1. Make your present Dictaphone equipment last for the 
duration. 

2. Make your Dictaphone serve you best by maintaining it 
at full efficiency. Investigate the Dictaphone Mainte- 
nance Program. 

3. If war conditions have reduced your business activity so 
that your Dictaphone should be released for use in direct 


war effort, ask about Dictaphone Relocation Service. 
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To extend the life of your present Dictaphone equipment 
and assure its maximum usefulness, we recommend the 


Dictaphone Maintenance Program. 


For a nominal charge, an expert Dictaphone techni- 
cian under direct factory supervision will inspect your 
machine regularly each month, see that it is properly 
lubricated and make sure that its many moving parts are 
properly adjusted. Each monthly inspection guarantees 
thirty days of efficient, uninterrupted service. Emer- 
gency calls, if made necessary by accident, fire, or any 


other cause, are made without any extra charge. 


Remember that dictating machines, like other pre- 
cision instruments, require expert care and servicing 
to keep them operating perfectly. Because Dictaphone 
equipment may be giving you satisfaction even when it 
needs attention, you and your secretary may be handi- 
capping yourselves without knowing it. 

e For further information about the Maintenance Pro- 
gram or the Relocation Service, look up Dictaphone 
Corporation in your local telephone directory, or write 
or wire us direct: Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexing- 


ton Avenue, New York City. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
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LAWRENCE D. THORNTON 


THE ROLE of MANAGEMENT in RELATION 
t@ CONSUMER SATISFACTION 


OWARD the end of our 

last business era, in 1928, 

a man of long experience in 
publishing thought he saw 
the need for a new magazine 
on the Pacific Coast. He 
noted that, because of its cli- 
matic differences, the home 
life of the people differed in many re- 
spects from that of the rest of the coun- 
try. People built houses differently. 
They had different flowers in their gar- 
dens, or different seasons for growing 
the common ones. Their food oppor- 
tunities were different, their clothing 
needs were different, and their recrea- 
tional facilities differed in many ways. 
Because of all these differences home- 
service magazines designed for national 
reading gave inadequate attention to 
the international needs of Pacific Coast 
people. This man determined, there- 
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Senior Consultant, ]. Walter Thompson Co.; Professor 
of Marketing and Advertising, University of Chicago 


From experience in business, government, and teaching, 
Mr. Young here discusses the adjustments of business to 


new conditions in wartime and in the future. 
one of several articles on subjects of importance to busi- 
ness in which there are expressed the personal opinions 
and viewpoints of men whose backgrounds have created 
decided, and often conflicting, convictions. 


fore, to publish a home-and-garden 
magazine specifically designed for our 
West Coast homemakers. He raised 
the capital, organized the necessary 
labor and technical facilities, and start- 
ed. He weathered the depression, 
which reduced the volume of advertis- 
ing on which all such enterprises de- 
pend, and eventually made a success. 
Thereby consumer satisfaction in that 
area was increased. 

In 1937 another man, also of long 
experience in publishing, thought he 
saw a need for another magazine of the 
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same kind in the same area— 
but at a higher editorial and 
physical level. He, too, raised 
capital, organized labor and 
technical facilities, and start- 
ed. But his magazine failed 
to take hold, his capital was 
eventually exhausted, and he 
was forced out of business. 

Here, in these two thumbnail 
sketches, is exhibited the traditional 
role of management in relation to con- 
sumer satisfaction. These incidents 
could be duplicated in essentials ten 
thousand times. The consumer seldom 
knows or expresses his latent wants. A 
creative merchandiser senses a want; 
proceeds to organize the resources of 
production to supply it; and, with risk 
capital of his own or others, puts his 
judgment to the test. When he is right 
and competent, he makes money. 




















When he is wrong or incompetent, he 
loses it. 

In this process the manager makes 
every effort to persuade the consumer 
that he is right. He advertises. He 
promotes. He educates. He whips up 
the latent desire and tries to make it 
burn a hole in the consumer’s pocket- 
book. In short, he is dynamic—and 
even when he fails he has contributed 
something to the economy as a whole. 

Whether this process is followed in 
the establishment of a small-town bowl- 
ing alley or “beauty shoppe,” or whether 
it is in some huge General Motors, in- 
troducing, say, a new refrigerator na- 
tionally, with its own reserves of capital, 
the procedure is essentially the same. 
The manager performs his key func- 
tion. He perceives what he believes 
to be a need or opportunity; he or- 
ganizes to exploit it; he takes the risk; 
and, like the theatrical producer, he 
never knows until the curtain goes up 
whether he is right or wrong. 

This is what we mean by the free- 
enterprise system. We have, in the 
past, encouraged and protected it—by 
corporate laws, by patents, by copy- 
rights, by trade names, etc. When it 
works, thousands of little waters of in- 
dividual enterprise flow together to 
make the flood of a dynamic economy 
and to increase the sum total of con- 
sumer satisfactions. When these little 
waters dry up there is an economic 
drought and consumer satisfactions are 
reduced. 


What Is Ahead? 


This free-enterprise system, in this 
country, produced the greatest quantity 
and quality of consumer satisfactions in 
physical goods and services that any of 
the peoples of this world have ever had. 
And yet, after 1930, something went 
wrong with it. Ever since we have 
been struggling to find out what it is. 

As we continue that struggle today, 
what can we see ahead? What adjust- 
ments are the managers for consumer 
satisfactions called upon to make now? 
I suggest that there are three such ad- 
justments—and that all of them must 
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Heel Ingots 


Wi will learn the story 

Of defeat or glory 

Not from the mouth of guns 
But rather in endless digits 

Of inventory 

Written by grimy midgets 
Beside the rumbling tons 

Of Mesabi ore 

On Lake Superior’s shore. 

Part of the truth 

Is hidden in the lake carriers 
Of Duluth 

And part in damp dark barriers 
In bituminous holes 

Of rooting moles 

Whose dusty drills 

Tremble through Blue Ridge Hills. 
The tides of war 

Will vary 

Somewhere between Gary 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham 
Where Uncle Sam 

Keeps score 

As the giant ladles pour 

Ingots of golden steel 

For keel, for wing and for wheel. 
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take place first in the manager's point 
of view, or thinking. 

It is obvious, is it not, that the first, 
most realistic, and immediate adjust- 
ment which the managers for con- 
sumers’ goods now have to make is 
toward the war? From high authority 
in Washington we have the unqualified 


statement that hereafter “every avail- 


able man and machine must be em- 
ployed either on direct defense require- 
ments or at work essential to the civilian 
economy.” For the consumer, it is 
added, “this means cutting off the fat 
and hardening the muscles.” 

Now, if this statement really means 
what it says—if it is, in fact, to be imple- 
mented—then the adjustments which 
must be made under it by our managers 
for consumer satisfactions will make 
all other adjustments seem academic 
for a while. 


Today’s Objectives 


For this statement means war, call 
the noxious plant by whatever name 
you choose. In war there can be but 
one objective: victory. Whatever that 
costs must be paid. And the first price 
that a total war economy demands is 
the sacrifice of consumer satisfactions. 

Military men know this, but we ci- 
vilians do not like the idea. We are 
reluctant to accept it. For two years 
now even our defense managers have 
refused to choose between guns and 
butter. But in England, it is reported, 
more than 40,000 small businesses have 
already been closed. If we think it 
cannot happen here I fear we are in for 
a bitter disillusionment. 

In fact, it is already happening here. 
We read that the slide-fastener industry 
has been refused allocations of its neces- 
sary metals, and that one plant in it, 
employing over 5,000 workers, will be 
closed. The ugly term “priorities un- 
employment” is with us. 

If I may be permitted to say so, I am 
not contemplating this particular ad- 
justment of management in any theo- 
retical sense. As one of the owners and 
managers of a small but healthy con- 
sumers’ goods enterprise I face this 

















problem with more than little interest. 

This problem presents itself to me, 
as it has to many managers, in a possible 
shortage of raw materials. My par- 
ticular enterprise is based on the weav- 
ing of wool. We produce in this coun- 


try only about half of our combined 
military and civilian needs of this com- 


modity. The rest must be imported. 
With war in the Pacific, there is a short- 
age of wool. My business is affected. 

What is my role, the réle of any man, 
as the manager of such an enterprise at 
this time? Self-interest, of course, will 
make me strain every nerve to keep this 
business running at a profit. But be- 
yond that, what public responsibility, 
if any, do I have? 


First, I must make up my mind about 
this war. If I believe, as I do, that the 
whole power of the nation must be 
mobilized for victory, then must I not 
see what particular contribution even 
my comparatively insignificant produc- 
tive machine can make? Must I not 
put this as the first order of business, 
and take the initiative in locating my 
place in the war economy? 

Only through government can I 
learn whether I am needed or not, and 
so far government has been unable to 
tell me. Perhaps some day they will 
find that I can be used, and if so I may 
have to make the adjustments involved 
in sacrificing my consumers’ goods pro- 
duction for war production. 
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Or perhaps they will find that my 
production facilities are not usable, but 
that my consumption of wool is. What, 
then, will be my réle? 

Clearly I have a responsibility to a 
group of loyal employees and their 
families who are dependent on this 
enterprise for their living. Even as- 
suming that I could liquidate and re- 
cover my capital, I do not want to con- 
tribute to “priorities unemployment” 
if I can help it. 

Then, too, this business has a con- 
siderable group of customers who have 
learned to look to it for certain of their 
satisfactions. Perhaps I am not essen- 
tial to them as I like to think. But, on 
the whole, I doubt whether they want 
to lose me any more than I want to lose 
them. Trading habits, like others, are 
a nuisance to change; and a good busi- 
ness is an asset to its customers as well 
as to its owners. 

Beyond these things I know that it 
is sound general economic policy for 
me to keep up my share of consumers’ 
goods if I can, even though they are not 
essential goods. By doing so I will, by 
so much, reduce the impending short- 
ages in consumer satisfactions and the 
resulting inflationary tendencies. 

So it seems to me that both the short 
view and the long view, both private 
interest and the public interest, coincide 
in urging me to keep this business run- 
ning if I can—even if I should prove to 
be not directly essential to the war 
economy. 

If I am cut off from wool that will 
take some doing. Perhaps I can weave 
cotton in its place; I am already experi- 
menting to see. Perhaps a synthetic 
wool will be produced, as it has been 
in Germany. But, by hook or by crook, 
I will stay in business if I can. I will 
exercise all the ingenuity the Lord has 
given me. I will know sweat and tears, 
if not blood, but in the end the fat may 
come off me as well as off the consumer. 

This as I see it is the chief réle of 
management in relation to consumer 
satisfaction today. Any manager who 
is not aware of it needs an alarm clock. 

The second adjustment which I be- 


























lieve management will have to make 
develops directly out of the war econo- 
my which is here. 

Let us be clear, first, that this war 
economy into which we are entering 
is going to be more a nearly completely 
controlled economy than any we have 
ever known before. We never reached 
the degree of control in the last war 
which we are going to see now. Raw 
materials, labor, and machines are 
going to be allocated. Prices will be 
controlled. Credit will come in for its 
share. In short, the controllers are 
going to have the power to determine 
who does business and how; what con- 
sumers get what satisfaction and when. 
It is proper that they should have that 
power. It is the only way to win this 
war. 

But government, we must never for- 
get, is not an abstraction. It is just a 
lot of fellows down in Washington. 
Most decisions of government are made 
by three or four of these fellows getting 
together in a room and talking things 
over, just as business decisions are made. 
Every law has to be interpreted in appli- 
cation, and it makes a lot of difference 
who does the interpreting and what his 


predilections are. 


The second thing that we have to be 
clear about is that this war is different 
from any other we have known in this 
country. It isa revolutionary war. In- 
volved in it is a world-wide conflict of 
philosophies of life and economic sys- 
tems. The enemy lines are not com- 
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pletely defined by national boundaries. 
If the managers for consumer satisfac- 
tions do not adjust their thinking to 
this concept of the war and its implica- 
tions I fear we may find ourselves com- 
ing out of it without the very thing we 
think we are fighting for. 

Of course, history may prove too 
much for us. The world forces which 
have been unleashed may keep us in a 
totalitarian economy for a decade or 
longer. But if we know what we want 
we are more likely to get it. 

What kind of world is worth fighting 
for, pouring out blood and treasure for ? 
A while ago our President undertook 
to define it. It would be, he said, a 
world of four freedoms—freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from fear, and freedom from want. 

It happened to be my assignment, 
when these four freedoms were an- 
nounced, to use them as a battle cry, to 
help rally the forces of the Western 
Hemisphere. They seemed to me then, 
and they seem to me now, to constitute 
a noble doctrine. But I had a curious 


‘experience with them. I discovered 
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that our Latin-American neighbors had 
another kind of freedom which they 
valued more than any of these four. 
That freedom they call by the Spanish 
term personalismo. 

Now personalismo, we might say, is 
the freedom to be yourself. It is the 
freedom to live your life in your own 
way; to give expression to your own 
personality; to follow what interests 
seem good to you; to cultivate your 
own tastes; to pursue your own: hob- 
bies; to loaf and invite your soul; to 
live dangerously or foolishly, if you 
choose; not to let the making of a living 
interfere too much with living. 

In short, personalismo is related to 
our saying that “it is better for men to 
go wrong in freedom than to go right 
in chains.” 

Our Latin-American friends do not 
credit us with much interest in per- 
sonalismo. But | think they are mis- 
taken. I believe that with us, too, this 
free play of the personality is among 
the most prized of all our freedoms. 
But in an advanced industrial economy 
such as ours this freedom of the per- 
sonality finds one of its chief outlets in 
a freedom of choice among consumers’ 
goods and services. 

It is inadequately recognized, I think, 
that in a society such as ours consumers’ 
goods and services are preponderantly 
produced for the satisfaction of sub- 
jective needs. What the consumer buys 
with most of his money is not biological 
necessities but psychological satisfac- 
tions. And in his free-buying choice 
among these psychological satisfactions 
he expresses his personality. Persona- 
lismo becomes an important factor in 
economics. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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ALLOCATION: 
A Note on What it us 


a 


WA 
¢* OR several months 
now, the country has heard more and 
more of something called “allocation” 
as part of the work of the Office of 
Production Management and the War 
Production Board. It is an important 
concept and not a complicated one, but 
one that has been confusing to many 
because it is partly carried out through 
procedures that are popularly referred 
to under other terms. And the con- 
fusion is somewhat increased because 
the word “allocations” is used, too, of 
other procedures that do not at present 
involve the allocating of material or 
products in the literal sense. 
Essentially, genuine allocation con- 
sists in dividing the supply of any ma- 
terial or product among those who use 
this material or product. It is used 
when the need is greater than, or is a 
substantial part of, the total produc- 
tion; when there is not enough to go 
around. 





It is thus a device through which in 
this national effort first things may be 
placed first. It is simple and easy to 
understand as an idea; it is not as 
simple and easy to set up and carry out 
with our many products and possessors, 
especially in a nation which has habit- 
ually carried on its business operations 
with considerable freedom from any 
restraint except that of self-interest. For 
this involves the continual reporting of 
data and the maintenance of central- 
ized records. 

Complete allocation means that there 
is set up a sort of income and outgo ac- 
count. On one side is complete infor- 
mation about the national “income” for 
the material or the product; how much 
is available or is going to be made dur- 
ing the period involved, perhaps in 
terms of the capacity of each supplier. 

On the other side is the national “out- 
go;” data about the orders placed or to 
be placed by the customers with these 
suppliers. This information must be 
somewhat detailed. It is quite likely 
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to include the priority rating assigned 
or such information as: 

1. The need or right to buy the ma- 
terial, 

2. The purpose of the purchase, 

3. Amount, 

4. Dates of delivery, 

5. Identification of the product re- 
quired, 

6. Current rate of use of the product. 

How great detail is necessary de- 
pends upon the product. Usually it is 
necessary to deal with various grades or 
forms or qualities; to deal for example 
with steel plate, shapes, structural steel, 
and so on, not merely with totals for 
all steel tonnage. 

After accurate information about ca- 
pacity and about proposed uses is on 
hand the allocating authority considers 
how much of the material to be pro- 
duced is subject to allocation. If part 
of it is going to be processed by the 
producer, there is consideration of how 
essential the use of the processed ma- 
terial is to the war effort. A percentage 
of the capacity may be reseived for 
emergency cases. 

The first step in actual allocating con- 
sists of comparing the productive ca- 
pacity of the individual supplier and 
the total capacity of all suppliers with 
the total need of all of the purchasers. 

The second step is the determination 































of the total amount to be allocated to 
each individual customer against each 
supplier. One of four actions is pos- 
sible concerning each order; it may be 
left as it is, increased, decreased, or 
denied completely. 

What happens to each order depends, 
of course, on the needs of the country 
at the time. Everything is involved— 
the nice balance between military oper- 
ations that affect our safety and civilian 
activities that affect our health and 
comfort. The data from the individual 
buyers is considered. Considerations 
that affect the decision on each order 
include: 

1. The inventory on hand or ma- 
terials in process, 

2. The use to be made of the material 
or product, 

3. The percentage of war or non-war 
business on the books, 

4. The relationship of the total of all 
materials or products available for allo- 
cations to the demand, 

5- The dates of delivery required by 
the buyer to meet specific production 
schedules within the period covered by 
the allocation. 

To do this successfully with any ma- 
terial or product requires consistent 
and accurate records. It requires many 
hours of clerical work, too, and skilled 
supervisors in addition to intelligent 
policy makers. 

The records needed include forms 
bringing in the data; a running ac- 
count of each producer with “charges” 
to each customer and notes as to the 
circumstances governing the allocation; 
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customer records that duplicate the en- 
tries on the supplier’s accounts; and 
advices to suppliers and customers of 
the decisions reached. Only with such 
records can the allocating authority re- 
fer back to previous actions. 

All this needs organization—and 
with that comes more paper work in 
reports and minutes. Allocations is one 
of the reasons why the number of cleri- 
cal employees and of administrators in 
Washington is growing. Whether or 
not the country likes that part of it, 
there seems to be no doubt that this is 
the best approach to the very difficult 
job of using materials where they will 
best serve America in these days. It is 
a process that is carried out through the 
Industry Committees that we are hear- 
ing more and more about. 

Allocations do not take the place of 
priorities. Whether or not the priority 
plan is perfect, it was and is a way of 
doing something on a problem that 
looked almost insolvable. Allocations 
are possible because the priority plan 
existed; the ratings classify the cus- 
tomers’ orders. Without priorities, al- 
locations could be carried out only with 
much larger staffs; with more super- 
vision. 

Whether a complete allocating plan 
should be applied to a material or to a 
product depends upon more than the 
scarcity and the war need—important 
as those are. It depends, too, upon the 
number of producers and the number 
of their customers. The looser control 
of the priority rating system serves for 
some products. 
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Comparatively few products or ma- 
terials are now under a complete allo- 
cation plan. The number is increasing 
and may be expected to increase fur- 
ther. It is a sort of evolutionary proc- 
ess; how far it goes depends on the 
length of the war. 

A longer list of materials and prod- 
ucts is under controls often referred to 
as allocations. 

The “M” orders establish industry- 
wide control over output often by re- 
quiring producers to sell to customers 
with preference ratings. Some “M” 
orders establish reserve pools to be dis- 
tributed only by Government order. 
Others, especially, since December 1, 
require Government authorizations for 
each sale with shipments to specified 
customers. The first material to which 
was applied complete allocation—steel 
plates—was handled under an “M” 
order. 

Blanket rating or “P” orders exercise 
control by setting a rating which can 
be used to obtain all specified materials 
required to make the product covered 
by the order. 

The limitation of “L” orders under- 
take control by saying how much may 
be made, usually in terms of a percent- 
age of production during a base period. 

All of these devices—and others—are 
useful. They direct the flow of ma- 
terial and products and thus have an 
allocating tendency. They do not allo- 
cate in the sense that the available 
supply is counted up and divided in 
definite quantities for specific cus- 
tomers. That is what allocation does. 
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The Slate Roof House 
in Philadelphia, once 
occupied by William 
Penn, was the first 
“H’"’ type house in this 
country. Here Penn is 
granting political 
privileges to ardent 
Quakers in the Char- 
ter of 1701. In the 
diorama from left to 
right: William Penn, 
David Lloyd, James 
Logan, and a servant. 
The house stood at 
Second Avenue and 
Morris’ Alley. 


COURTESY OF THE ATWATER KENT MUSEUM 
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A NEW SOCIETY ADJUSTS ITSELF TO AN EXPANDING COMMERCE; 


THE SECOND ARTICLE IN A SERIES REVIEWING THE 


RISE AND 


GROWTH OF OUR FINANCING TECHNIQUES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


-PROM 1607 to 1776, 
in colonial America, four commercial 
practices of peculiar interest developed 
from the evolving economic environ- 
ment. 

First, a decreasing but at all times 
a substantial portion of our domestic 
trade was carried on by means of 
primitive, crude barter. 

Second, credit was extended and con- 
cessions were made by local settlements 
and by the colonies direct to enterpris- 
ing individuals to assist them in start- 
ing certain vital business enterprises. 

Third, credit terms were gradually 
developed in the domestic sale of mer- 
chandise. 

Fourth, colonial importers obtained 
very substantial credit on liberal terms 
from distant English factors, exporters, 
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Each was but 
an adjustment of a new society to an 


and merchant-bankers. 


ever expanding commerce, a fascinat- 
ing story of experimentation after ex- 
perimentation to find a better medium 
of exchange. 

From earliest colonial days barter 
became the accepted means of trade, 
owing to the inadequate supply of 
metallic currency. Through the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, pro- 
visions and home products, such as 
wheat, rye, barley, corn, tobacco, beef, 
pork, rice, and yarn, furnished the very 
lifeblood of colonial domestic com- 
merce. These products when given in 
exchange for some other commodity 
or service came to be known as “country 


pay.” 
This process gave birth to that great 


democratic institution, the country gen- 
eral store with its friendly, worn chairs, 
cracker barrels, and later, its pot-bellied 
stove around which neighbors gathered 
to discuss political questions of the day. 

Here came the surplus products of 
the surrounding colonial farmers: 
grain, cheese, butter, potash, feathers, 
eggs, household manufactures such as 
yarn, and home-made nails. The values 
of these products were credited by the 
merchant to his customers in terms of 
money. Their accounts were debited 
when they purchased European goods 
such as imported dress-goods, crockery, 
glassware, powder, shot, bar iron, or 
West India wares such as molasses, 
Practically all early 
transactions of the country general store 
were carried on by barter, but with a 


sugar, and salt. 


















money terminology. The storekeeper 
in turn resold or bartered the produce 
he collected to the wholesale merchants 
in the nearby city from whom he pur- 
chased his stock in trade. 

Barter was by no means confined to 
the general store. As late as 1768, 
ample evidence indicated trade was car- 
ried on extensively by barter in New 
York City, even then one of the largest 
colonial cities, with a population be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000. 

Early foreign commerce was also 
largely carried on by barter. John Win- 
throp, Sr., kept a careful record, as early 
as 1633, of the ships sailing from Massa- 
chusetts to Virginia with furs and fish. 
The fish were generally exchanged for 
tobacco, the most desired of all colonial 
products, the tobacco and the furs then 
being carried to England where they 
were sold or bartered for English mer- 
chandise. New England skippers often 
sailed with cargoes of dried and salt 
fish and home manufactures to South- 
ern ports, where they exchanged these 
products for red oak staves for making 
barrels for sugar, rice, and meat. Then 
they headed for the West Indies where 
these Southern products were readily 
bartered for rum, molasses, sugar, gin- 
ger, logwood, and other tropical prod- 
ucts, which were brought home as the 
basis for another round of trade. 


Early Government Loans 


The precedent of extending loans by 
governmental agencies, so characteristic 
of our latter-day business life, also goes 
back to the very early days of colonial 
New England. Loans of this nature 
were first made by local settlements to 
assist individuals in establishing needed 
industries to provide the necessities of 
a simple life. Colonial loans were also 
made to individuals against real estate, 
and finally, innumerable lotteries were 





















COURTESY OF THE NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Very probably this Swiss hobby horse made some very young man very happy. Very probably, 
too, it was acquired by a British, Dutch, or French factor or merchant-banker for his American 


client, as one of the many services offered. 


authorized for somewhat similar pur- 
poses. 

The greatest, single early need of a 
colonial settlement was for a muscular, 
efficient blacksmith, he who made or 
repaired hoes, rakes, shovels, firearms, 
locks, hinges, cooking utensils, harness, 
fireplace tools, hammers, and everyday 
hardware. Others sought were coopers, 
carpenters, shipwrights, turners, brick- 
makers, bakers, weavers, shoemakers, 
and sawyers. In 1638 the town of 
Salem, Mass., loaned 30 pounds to the 
glass men, presumably to assist them in 
starting a glass factory. Rhode Island 
in 1725 extended credit of 500 pounds 
to William Borden, at interest and upon 
security, to help him establish his sail- 
cloth mill. Pennsylvania likewise 
granted such aid as did other States. 

In 1714 another economic innovation 
saw light—Massachusetts issued her 
first “bank” of 50,000 pounds. These 





a sound medium of exchange, established the institutions, techniques, and 
customs that are the basis of what we have today. Then, as now, settlements 
and colonial governments gave financial aid to enterprising individuals to 
help vital business enterprises; in those times, too, all commerce was affected 
by governmental borrowing and monetary policy. The story of the results 
of experiment after experiment is fascinating and thought-provoking. In 
this article, the second of a series, the author has drawn upon material 
gathered as part of his research for the recently published The Sinews of 


American Commerce. 





J 
Iwo centuries ago, the new settlements on this continent, 
in meeting their problems of financing business enterprises and of providing 





The horse is dated 1793, and is of wood. 


particular early colonial banks should 
never be confused with our modern 
commercial, savings, or industrial 
banks. 

These “banks” were nothing more 
than a “batch of paper currency.” They 
had no permanent place of business, no 
corporate existence, no vice-presidents, 
no tellers. These issues of paper cur- 
rency were distinguished from all other 
paper currency by the simple fact that 
they were intended as loans of public 
credit to individual borrowers against 
mortgages on personally owned real 
estate. They were in the nature of ele- 
mentary land banks which made credit 
available to owners of land, the credit 
being in the form of negotiable paper 
currency which could immediately be 
put into circulation. 

The first “bank”, was repayable one- 
fifth of the principal each year with 
interest at 5 per cent per annum. This 
currency circulated side by side with 
the ordinary colonial paper money. 
Many of the loans were extended, in 
some cases remaining unpaid for more 
than 30 years. 

Rhode Island issued its first “bank” 
of 40,000 pounds in 1715. This paper 
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The Fugio Cent, 1787, was the first coin 
issued by the United States of America. 


Because of the inscription “Mind Your 
Business,” attributed to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the coin 1s also called the Franklin 
Cent. Courtesy of Chase Bank Collection 
of Moneys of the World, New York City. 


currency was loaned on mortgage for 
ten years, also at 5 per cent interest. 
Every colony except Virginia issued 
these particular loan bills. Land was, 
of course, the most common form of 
wealth and while logical in theory, it 
was an impractical security for an issue 
of notes, as wealth in such a form could 
not easily be converted into cash for the 
The experi- 
ment, however, went on and on. 

The medieval custom of raising 
funds by lotteries also provided money 
for establishing and fostering occa- 
sional new colonial industries. More 
often, however, lotteries were used for 
relieving manufacturers who had lost 
their property by fire. Little could be 
done in colonial days to stop a blaze. 
Catastrophic fires were an ever present 
hazard, owing to the general use of 
open fireplaces. 

When the glass works at German- 
town, Mass., for example, burned in 
1756, the legislature allowed the owners 
to raise 1,250 pounds by a lottery. In 
1776 one was operated under a resolu- 
tion of the Continental Congress to 
provide funds for the army but with 
very little success. Probably the most 
prominent use of the lottery after the 
War for Independence and up to about 
1800, was a supplementary aid in rais- 
ing funds to complete toll bridges, toll 
roads, and toll canals, three types of 
business activity in which considerable 
money was then being invested. 


redemption of an issue. 





After the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, the regulation of lotteries 
became subject to State laws. They 
were made illegal by New York and 
Massachusetts in 1833. Other States 
followed. Various forms of illegal lot- 
teries have continued in the larger cities, 
the most important being the so-called 
“policy rackets.” 


Early Domestic Credit 


Earliest seventeenth century records 
show occasional instances of credit to 
the Indians. Customarily red men 
raised large quantities of corn, but often 
later on poor crops necessitated buying 


on credit from the colonists, particular-, 


ly from the Dutch in New York and 
from the English in Massachusetts. 
Terms provided for payment in beaver 
skins during the following year. 
Credit between the colonists them- 
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colonial merchants, bills of exchange 
and promissory notes became custom- 
ary credit instruments. They took the 
place of the modern check. Domestic 
bills of exchange throughout the co- 
lonial era were generally payable three, 
five, or ten days, after sight. Because 
of the many varieties of paper money 
circulating, it was customary to state 
the specific currency desired in the bill 
of exchange, whether sterling, the cur- 
rency of a particular colony, or specie. 
In modern times, such bills are usually 
negotiated through a bank. 

As there were no banks prior to 1782 
these instruments accordingly were en- 
dorsed and passed from merchant to 
merchant until they were presented for 
final payment or credit. Promissory 
notes, especially when signed by men 
of property likewise often passed from 
hand to hand for several months, and 
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COURTESY OF CHASE BANK COLLECTION OF MONEYS OF THE WORLD 


If Benjamin Franklin preached the doctrine of minding your business, here is excellent proof 


that he practised what he preached. 


An enterprising printer; as well as statesman, philosopher, 


and scientist, Benjamin Franklin was alive to opportunity, printing many of the Pennsylvania 


bills as well as those of neighboring States. 


selves was always freely exchanged. 
Originally, food, seed, powder or shot 
passed from neighbor to neighbor an- 
ticipating the next crop. Such loans 
assumed the character of duty, and no 
questions of financial responsibility 
were ever raised. 

As commerce developed between 





This bill is three-quarters actual size. 


all the time serving as real currency. 

Other early forms of credit included 
extensions to seafaring men while in 
port, a practice annoying to Puritan 
shipmasters who sometimes lost their 
men to the debtor’s prisons. Scarcity 
of bridges presented the opportunity 
for some settlers to pick up extra money 








































































by ferrying. Charge for service be- 
tween Newburyport and Salisbury, 
Mass., was two-pence per man. Ap- 
parently personal credit was granted 
occasionally to those favorably known 
tc the ferryman. When it was ex- 
tended it was one penny additional. 
Credit for postage was allowed to ac- 
cumulate at the general office in Boston 
as a convenience to responsible indi- 
viduals. 

Mention of exact terms of sale in 
early colonial records was infrequent, 


have you heard of the cause?” The 
second: “Have you lately heard of any 
citizen’s thriving well, and by what 
Information of this 
character represented very practical 
new business ammunition for an ag- 


means? 


gressive, adaptable salesman in a newly 
established and growing printing busi- 
ness. 

Colonial merchants were known to 
give information to one another regard- 
ing the financial status of desirable cus- 
tomers in the West Indies. Occasion- 





COURTESY OF CHASE BANK COLLECTION OF MONEYS OF THE WORLD 


The standard unit of currency in the American Colonies was this 
Spanish Milled Dollar,” also called “Piece of Eight,’ the original 
of our American dollar. Clipping a quarter of it, or two pieces, or 
“two bits,” resulted in the figure at right, and the most colorful name 
for any American coin. These usually carried the counter stamp of 
the colony in which they originally circulated. This is that of Tortola. 


possibly because there existed no cus- 
tomary terms. Credit probably was 
extended for one month, three months, 
nine months, or twelve months, de- 
pending upon mutual understanding 
in the absence of established trade cus- 
toms. Most early transactions were 
barter, or “trusting” because of friend- 
ship or neighborliness. 

About 1728, twenty-two year old Ben- 
jamin Franklin organized the Junto, a 
discussion group initially composed of 
eleven members who met at a tavern in 
Philadelphia every Friday evening. 
Twenty-four varied queries were dis- 
cussed at each of these meetings. Two 
of the subjects chosen show Franklin’s 
alert interest in rumored as well as in 
exact information concerning local 
business enterprises. The first of these 
was: “Hath any citizen in your knowl- 
edge failed in business lately, and what 








ally a prospective colonial buyer offered 
references regarding his own reliability 
and responsibility. Wholesale mer- 
chants knew their nearby customers 
personally, and arrived at their own 
independent decision as to the amount 
of credit to be granted, just as whole- 
salers do today. However, when cer- 
tain importers and wholesalers develop- 
ed large businesses and began to sell 
outside their immediate circles, recom- 
mendations of prospective customers, 
the earliest form of credit information, 
became quite essential, and were often 
asked for. 

Inquiries were occasionally made re- 
garding the financial condition of a 
debtor, but not so far as to arouse 
suspicion. Thus William Samuel John- 
son of Stratford, Conn., made the fol- 
lowing report to one James McEvers: 
“T have known Mr. Kuler two or three 
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years. He is a person of a very shrewd 
turn, of capacity enough but I appre- 
hend not very much acquainted with 
Trade, and his character for Integrity 
I have very little opinion of. He is 
possessed of what you call New Eng- 
land Artifice, and sly cunning in great 
perfection. I have made all the inquiry 
concerning his Circumstances that I 
could since I received your letter but 
cannot yet learn anything particular.” 

By the eighteenth century it was 
quite customary for the importer- 
wholesaler in the seaport cities and 
towns to extend credit for about twelve 
months to his retail customers, shop- 
keepers, storekeepers, and country gen- 
eral stores. Credit terms of one year 
seem to have been required as obliga- 
tions often could be retired only after 
the following crop season. Business 
relationships, customs, and habits were 
becoming established as the population 
expanded, and the volume of foreign 
and domestic trade increased. 

The security of long outstanding 
debts does not seem to have caused 
much uneasiness. Thomas Fitch, a 
successful importer of Boston, for in- 
stance, in a letter to an English supplier 
in 1724, was undisturbed by the amount 
of indebtedness he had to allow, al- 
though inconvenienced by the long 
waits for settlements. 

The original ledgers and account 
books of colonial merchants which have 
been preserved, unfortunately contain 
little mention of selling terms. The 
accounts generally run on and on with 
credit extended year after year, and 
with offsets more in the form of “coun- 
try pay” than metallic currency or paper 
money. The letter books of these mer- 
chants contain numerous mention of 
terms of sale. 

Shopkeepers who lacked “country 
pay” or ready money, were often quite 
willing to purchase merchandise at a 
higher price if payment could be put 
off into the future. During the entire 
colonial period, there were no fixed 
definite prices as is customary in busi- 
ness today. Individual prices were de- 
termined at the time of each sale by the 
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bargaining powers of the buyer and 
Every transaction was a 
John Van Cortlandt ex- 


the seller. 
horse sale! 
plained in 1767 to a correspondent in 
the West Indies that a higher price 
could be obtained by selling on credit: 
“Tam sorry your Rum and Sugar Came 
to So low a Market I made the most 
of it I could I sold all the Rum on a 
credit in order to Git the Best Price I 
could and am not in Cash for any part 
of the Cargo Yet. ...1 got a penny 
2 Gallon more for our Rum than the 
Markett price, by Giving Credit here.” 

Importers and wholesale merchants 
were frequently forced by competition 
to accommodate colonial shopkeepers 
and storekeepers with generous grants 
of credit so that they might be on even 
terms with their competitors. Other- 
wise they could hardly expect to hold 
their customers. Finally, in an effort 
to obtain new business the merchant 
again found himself obliged to offer 
liberal credit terms to attract the trade 
of other houses. Terms of sale, as well 
as the product itself, have always been 
strong competitive instruments. 

How to secure the fairly punctual 
settlement of accounts owed to him by 
retail store customers was a consistent 
worry of the colonial wholesaler. The 
steps he took to protect or secure over- 
due accounts show both the inherent 
difficulties in the colonial situation, and 
the inter-connection between credit 
conditions within the colonies and the 
credit relations between colonial and 
English merchants. Most accounts 
were sooner or later liquidated, in part 
or in whole. The distress was caused 
by the uncertainty as to when the obli- 
gations would be paid. 

The perpetual problem of the scarcity 
of an adequte medium of exchange was 
responsible for many of hans diffi- 
culties. Creditors very frequently could 
not collect from their debtors simply 
because sufficient cash was not in cir- 
culation. This condition persisted 
throughout the eighteenth century. 
Depreciated paper currency with dif- 
ferent values in the different colonies 
made the problem more and more diffi- 
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COURTESY OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


When the colonial merchant wished to 


transmit a sum of money to a party in England, for himself or for some other person, he drew 
a bill of exchange on his correspondent, a merchant, and sent it to the payee in England or 


sold it to the person in the colonies who wished to transfer the money. 


The merchant in 


England “accepted” the bill when presented, paid it when it fell due, and then debited the 
amount to the colonial merchant's account. 


cult. If paper money was unacceptable 
and hard money obtainable in small 
quantities, or not at all, the debtor was 
left helpless, unless he could persuade 
his creditor to accept raw materials, 
“country pay,” in lieu of cash. 

Up to the very days of the War for 
Independence, colonial merchants com- 
plained to their creditors in England 
that they were forced by circumstances 
to sell their goods on long credit. The 
complaint was meant to explain why 
remittances to England were slow and 
irregular and why it was absolutely 
necessary for colonial merchants to ob- 
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tain extensive credit from English fac- 
tors, exporters, and merchant-bankers. 

There was absolutely no credit ser- 
vice to which the English merchant 
might refer for information. English 
firms were indeed much better known 
to colonial merchants by repute than 
the smaller colonial concerns to the 
English. Some information regarding 
credit standing could occasionally be 
obtained from other English houses, 
but the main reliance had to be placed 
upon the opinions of the English mer- 
chant’s own customers in the colonies. 

There were no international banking 
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COURTESY OF CHASE BANK COLLECTION OF MONEYS OF THE WORLD 


houses to supply financial machinery 
needed for transferring funds between 
the colonies and England or the conti- 
nent. A few English factors and whole- 
sale dry-goods houses were actually 
private bankers. In fact many of the 
important international banking firms 
of the nineteenth century developed out 
of earlier importing and exporting busi- 
nesses. Since, too, there were no strictly 
financial institutions in the colonies to 
facilitate the transfer of funds, each 
colonial merchant tended to be his own 
banker, and at the same time occasion- 
ally furnished banking facilities for his 
friends and the general public. 

When he wished to transmit a cer- 
tain sum to a party in England, either 
for himself or for some other person, 
the colonial merchant, drew a bill of 
exchange on his principal English cor- 
respondent, and sent it to the payee in 
England, or sold it to the person in the 
colonies who wished to transfer the 
money. The merchant in England 
“accepted” the bill. when it was pre- 
sented, paid it when it fell due, and 
then debited the amount on the colonial 
merchant’s account. 

Sometimes the colonial importing 
merchant actually overdrew his ac- 
count when he was well aware that his 
balance was not equal to the strain of 
additional drafts. Such drawings were 
not due to careless indifference; rather 
they were caused by the merchant's 
lack of capital or inability to collect his 
outstanding domestic accounts. To 


have allowed the difficulty of collecting 
his local accounts to have interfered 
with his orders for merchandise from 
England would have meant a serious 
loss in trade. English houses made it 
a consistent practice to accept and to 
pay these drafts as part of their credit 
program, even where colonists had fail- 
ed to notify them. 

Credit was being extended to colonial 
merchants in generous and increasing 
amounts by 1737, and on terms which 
the English merchants made earnest 
efforts to have observed. The usual 
terms were for nine or twelve months 
from the date of the invoice, during 
which period no interest was charged. 
After the period had elapsed, 5 per cent 
interest was usually charged on the 
amount past due. 

This credit period seems long in our 
day, but analysis shows that the actual 
time for which the colonial merchant 
enjoyed the benefits was considerably 
less than nine or twelve months. For 
instance, four months or so were lost 
in the course of shipping the goods and 
returning the remittance. 

Evidently English merchants did 
grant liberal credits and in most cases 
willingly. Their letters frequently car- 
ried declarations of readiness to meet 
overdrafts, and to ship goods on credit 
within reasonable limits. Moreover, 
extending liberal credit was one way 
of getting business; new customers 
were attracted by it. It was also a 
means of holding trade already won. 


When the Minute-Men clashed with the British 
at Lexington, the Continental Congress issued 
paper currency to raise necessary funds. The 
specimen at the left is one of the first issues of 
1775. By November, 1779, Congress had author- 
ized a total of $241,552,780. By that time, too, 
the currency was almost worthless. After 1781 
it was counted by the wagon load. “Not worth 
a Continental” remains to this day throughout 
the country a term for utter worthlessness. 


The famous Pine 
Tree Shillings were 
minted in Massa- 
chusetts between 
1652 and 1684, but 
all carried the for- 
mer date. The King 
stopped the practice, 
feeling coinage was 
a royal prerogative. 


On the other hand when once a colonial 
merchant was deeply in debt, his Eng- 
lish creditor could not afford to drop 
him and lose the debt. 

Whether he needed cash to buy raw 
materials or funds with which to keep 
his stores well-stocked, it was the co- 
lonial merchant’s over-drafts which ac- 
counted for a good portion of his in- 
debtedness. This overdrawing was not 
always intentional; often it was acci- 
dental. The explanation of these 
chance over-drafts is found in that it 
was the general practice of English 
merchants to send formal statements of 
account to their colonial customers only 
once a year. Even under the most 
favorable circumstances it was difficult 
to arrive at a fair approximation, and 
the divergences between the colonial 
merchant’s estimates and the actual 
facts often were considerable. 

Other factors added to uncertainty 
concerning the exact condition of his 
account. He could never be sure of the 
cost of the goods he ordered and which 
would be charged him in England. 

The Northern colonies received the 
same kind of merchandise as the South- 
ern colonies from England, but in the 
former it went first to a seaport center 
such as Boston, Philadelphia, or New 
York. An unfavorable paper balance 
confronted these centers because of 
their extensive imports. They con- 
sumed, however, only part of the im- 
ported merchandise, the remainder 


(Continued on page 42) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


With further conversion to war industry, production and employ- 


ment have continued to increase. War-time patterns are evident in 


the increasing importance of durable goods in manufacturing and of 
soft goods in retailing. Buying activity has moderated since January. 


ROM a general economic as well 

as a business point of view one of 
the most significant facts revealed by 
recent industrial reports is that the 
conversion period has proceeded so far 
with little disturbance to the general 
upward trend. 

Total production has shown a sub- 
stantial gain since the first of the year. 
The FRB seasonally adjusted index of 
industrial activity reached a new record 
level of 173 in February. This was an 
increase of 5 points over the close of 
1941 despite shortages of materials, pri- 
orities, and the outright limitation of 
production in more than a dozen major 
consumers’ goods lines, including re- 
frigerators, vacuum cleaners, radios, 
laundry equipment, bicycles, type- 
writers,—and_ the $4,000,000,000 auto- 
mobile industry which ended _pas- 


Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1935-1939 = 100 




















1939 1940 1941 1942 
January 101 122 fs> 171 
February 101 116 173 
March 101 113 
April 97 112 
May 98 116 
June 103 122 
July 105 122 
August 106 ghe. 1247 
September 114 | 83.4989 
October 12g "130 
November Se, AO 134 
December “425 139 


senger car assemblies on February 10. 

Partly because of conversion activity, 
unemployment increased to over 4,000,- 
ooo during January. But estimates in- 
dicate that there was no further general 
increase during February and probably 
in all a drop of some 200,000 in the num- 
ber unemployed. 

In Detroit unemployment claims 
reached a weekly peak of almost 70,000 
near the end of February but fell back 
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to 54,000 in early March as factory pay- 
rolls started to climb again. New York 
State reported increases in factories dur- 
ing February of 2 per cent in number 
of workers and 3 per cent in payrolls. 

While some priority-affected indus- 
tries reduced payrolls rather than lay off 
workers, the general trend continued 
to be in the direction of longer working 
hours, holding payrolls at an even high- 
er level than employment. 

The substantial increases in war 
goods production, which accounted for 
the continued expansion during the 
changeover period, raised Federal ex- 
penditures for war purposes to a new 
record daily average of $97,000,000 dur- 
ing February. In the first half of March 
the rate was still higher, approximately 
$100,000,000 daily, an increase of almost 
50 per cent since Pearl Harbor and well 































































year ago. 

According to available information 
the expansion of output for war still 
came from increased production of ex- 
isting capacities and the starting-up 
of newly constructed plant capacities 
than from the conversion of civilian 
goods plants to new war products. Con- 
struction of additional capacity pro- 
ceeded at a fast pace. The cost of war 
plant expansion, totalling $7,366,000,000 
through the end of 1941, was estimated 
by WPB to approximate $91,000,000 
in December alone, the latest month 
for which figures are available. 

In industries where production for 
war had been superimposed on civilian 
output, more and more capacity was 
being diverted to Government orders. 
By mid-March it was reported that 
rated tonnage now took over go per 
cent of steel shipments, top priorities 
alone (A-3 or better) 70 per cent. Tex- 
tile mills in March received requests to 
bid on huge new Government require- 
ments, including among other items 
351,300,000 yards of cotton goods and 
74,000,000 yards of woolen goods. The 
total order for wool products was esti- 
mated to represent approximately 450,- 





over three times the spending rate of a 


Factory Payrolls 


U.S.B.L.S. Index 
1923-1925 = 100 


1939 1940 IQ4I 1942 
January 84.7 99.8 120.7 73:2 
February 87.1 99.3 126.8 at 
March 88.8 99.8 131.4 
April 86.8 97.9 134.9 
May 86.3 97.8 14g! 
June 87.9 99-5 ¥§2.2 
July 85.8 98.2 seh52.7 
August gi.2 105.5 2° 158.1 
September 95-4 111.4 162.6 
October 103.2 “es 166.8 
November 40362" 116.4 165.4 
December 105.4 122. 170.2 

















000,000 pounds of wool, equal to all of 
last year’s domestic production and 
about half of last year’s total supply. 
Meanwhile the changeover to pro- 
duction of war goods by concerns for- 
merly making an entirely different type 
of civilian product moved ahead with 
accelerated speed. Gun-mounts were 
beginning to come from the washer- 
plants and 
makers of cotton mill equipment were 


ironer industry. Stove 


reported among holders of shell con- 
tracts. A wall paper manufacturer was 
engaged in production of incendiary 
bombs, a pot-and-pan maker in produc- 
tion of airplane parts, a manufacturer 
of motion picture machines in the mak- 
ing of precision tools for aircraft. 
The acceleration of defense activity 
had striking confirmation in the latest 
monthly figures reported by the Federal 





Reserve Board for durable and non- 
durable goods manufacturing. Al- 
though the weight of civilian curtail- 
ment has been borne largely by the 
“hard goods” lines (see page 22), dur- 
able manufactures as a 
shown a marked gain in production 


group have 


just because of the progress made in 
war industries. An increase of 13 points 
in the FRB production index rae these 
durable goods just within the past two 
months has emphasized the change in 
the pattern of output since the start of 
hostilities. In August 1939 each of the 
indexes of durable and non-durable 
manufactures equalled 108 (1935- 
1939— 100); thirty months later—Feb- 
ruary 1942—the durable group regis- 
tered 227, the non-durable 143. 
Equally pronounced, although pre- 
senting the picture in reverse, are the 
changed patterns of retail distribution. 
Indexes of retail store sales of the dur- 
able and non-durable kind also stood 
al 108 per cent of the 1935-1939 level in 
the month before war started. For a 
time, particularly in late 1940, sales of 
durable items increased much more 
rapidly than did the volume of non- 
durable merchandise. In late months 
this trend has been reversed: sales of 








THE BUSINESS MAN’S DIARY 


A monthly summary of selected world events whose especial significance 1s reflected in the ups- 
and-downs of the production and consumption statistical series reported upon in Dun’s REVIEW. 


CEILING prices fixed on new automobiles for retail rationing. 


Sucar rationing plans announced. 
6 total $1 16,000,000,000. 


Torn: adoes sweep five Southern 


17 Commission, 


War appropriations 


States; floods follow heavy rains in northern California. 


House passes $32,000,000,000 appropriation for Army, Maritime 
and lend-lease. 
$2,000,000,000 through January 31. 
tion control established for aluminum. 


Lend-lease shipments total 
Complete alloca- 


18 Netson requests full production on Washington's Birthday. 


Ciocks advanced one hour for new national War Time. 


9 President asks $27,000,000,000 additional funds for Army and 
Maritime Commission; signs $26,000,000,000 Navy Appropriation 


Bill. . . . Normandie burns. 


11 Rationine of retreaded and recapped tires to begin February 109. 


12 WPB orders drastic cut in use of tin cans to save estimated 4o per 24 


19 CHURCHILL 


SuBMARINE shells California oil plant. 
10 HENDERSON cautions against granting “substantial” wage increases. 23 > automobiles to begin March 2. 
ordered halted beginning April 30. 


cent of tin consumption by canning industry. 


13 Conversion of radio industry ordered within three months. 


SALE OF NEW TIRES banned for duration. 
14 frigerator stocks frozen. . . . WPB 


takes over control of 


Wholesale re- 


reorganizes war cabinet. . . . French ‘war 
guilt” trial begins. 


Rationing of new 
Refrigerator production 


ANGLO-AMERICAN agrecment establishes principles for settlement 
of lend-lease ai 


SenaTE, overriding President’s opposition, votes to prohibit sale 
25 of Government-owned farm products below parity prices. 

Further restrictions announced on civilian use of new wool in 

second quarter. 


15 
16 


entire 1942 raw sugar supply,-plans purchase of 30,000 old auto- 
mobiles to allocate scrap to war plants. 


SINGAPORE surrenders. 


GERMAN submarines shell refinery off Venezuela in first attack 
against American soil. Third draft registers 9,000,000 
men from 20 to 44 years. 





27 


28 


Houser rejects, by 226 to 62 vote, proposal to suspend 40-hour 
week for the duration. 


JapaNese invade Java. War spending reaches new 
monthly peak of $2,200,000,000. Sales of defense sav- 
ings bonds in February amounted to $703,000,000. 2 
Emergency price ceilings set over canned fruits and vegetables. 
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Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 








1939 1940 1941 1942 
January 88 92 101 ¢ 138 
February 88 90 103). #125 
March 88 89 10% = 
April 88 89 104% 
May 87 89 10 Bae 
June 86 . gI 104 
July 87 92 Bee) 
August 88 98. 4 134 
September 90 = 9?* 116 
October see OQ. | ai 105 
November ‘oF 100 116 
December 95 101 MI 

















durable goods have begun to decline— 
partly because of rationing and the de- 
pletion of stocks, partly because con- 
sumers have already covered needs so 
liberally—while non-durable goods are 
becoming increasingly active. The rush 
of scare buying in January concentrated 
heavily on the non-durables, the ad- 
justed sales index for this group regis- 
tering 157, against the average of 126 
for the durables (U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce). 
Most recent reports on consumer buy- 
ing are to the effect that this emphasis 
on “soft goods” is more rather than less 
To some extent the trend is 
seasonal, reflecting the pre-Easter boom 


evident. 


in ready-to-wear and accessories. Part- 
ly, too, it reflects the diversion of spend- 
ing power from regular channels. Be- 
sides automobiles, refrigerators, tires, 
and typewriters have been rationed. 
Some indication of the potential sales 
diverted from these lines is afforded by 
the estimate that $800,000,000 was spent 
for automobiles in the first three months 
of last year; during the first twenty 
days of last March alone 240,000 passen- 
ger cars were sold. 

Throughout retailing, sales gains 
Were narrower in February following 
along the lines of the expected reaction 
from January’s unusually high levels. 
After allowance for the increases which 
have occurred in prices, trade when 
measured in units of physical volume 
was no heavier than in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. There was, how- 
ever, some broadening of the move- 
ment again in the first part of March 
and, with an early start on Easter ap- 
parel buying, sales increased rapidly 
toward the Spring peaks. “Investment 
buying” continued to be a feature—al- 
though a less prominent one—of the 
demand for a number of staple items. 

In dollars, the increase in retail spend- 
ing lately has fallen short of the expan- 
To 


some extent the narrower margin mere- 


sion in total consumer income. 


MARCH 1942 





ly reflects the extremely heavy antici- 
patory purchasing of last Fall, when 
spending outran its usual relation to 
the income rise. Retailers also report 
that the heavier taxes have had the ef- 
fect of reducing demand for some types 
of merchandise, usually in the higher- 
price category. Immediate effects of 
the March income tax collections, how- 
ever, were less noticeable than had been 
anticipated, most retailers feeling that 
demand exhibited unusual strength in 
view of the fact that money was flow- 
ing into the tax collectors’ hands in 
twice the volume of a year ago. 

Only in a few instances was there 
evidence of active consumer resistance 
to the continued advance in prices. 
However, retailers noted that interest 
in advance buying diminished appre- 
ciably where substantial price increases 
began to appear. The dwindling of 
low-cost inventories has in late months 
accelerated the retail price rise, pushing 
the average over 18 per cent above last 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 
U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 


Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Week 1941 1942 1942 1942 
I 92.2 94-3 95-7 |. 96.9 
I! 93-1 95.0 4 #62 ; 
Ill 94.0 | xci5.6 96.5 
IV 936 a 95-5 96.8 
Vv 95-9 


year (Fairchild index and BLS retail 
food price index). 

After months of relatively slow move- 
ment, the sharper advance of retail 
prices compares with a rather mild 
change at wholesale. Wholesale move- 
ments have been placed under more 
widespread control; the recent decline 
in speculative and forward buying ac- 
tivity has tended to slow the general 
advance. 


Industrial activity: The steady rate 
of advance in total production put the 
FRB index at a new record level in 
February whether or not allowance is 
made for the estimated seasonal trend. 
At 173 on the adjusted basis and 168 on 
the unadjusted, the index compared 
with levels of 144 and 140, respectively, 
for February a year ago (1935-1939—= 
100). 

Inventory figures of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, available now for 
January, indicate that part of the in- 
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Consumer Buying 


Dun’s Review Adjusted Trade Barometer 
1928-1932 = 100 





1939 1940 1941 1942 
January 91.3 94-9 105.5 131.2 
February 84.1 91.2 108.3 
March 86.3 95-4 111.9 : 
April 83.1 89.8 110.4: = 
May 83.9 91.5 BESO. 
June 83.4 Ql. 0% 
July 81.9 a 
August 83.3 2% k 
September 86.8 $92.5 
October % . 87.85 “oa:3 
November | *3@6:2 106.5 
December 100.5 110.5 

















creased output continues to go into the 
expansion of stocks. A level of 162 
reached by the index in January (1939 
= 100) represented an increase of 22 
per cent or $350,000,000 in the value of 
manufacturers’ inventories since the 
year-end. 


Consumer income: Preliminary in- 
dications for February are that farm 
income declined somewhat more than 
usual, as a result of a decrease in both 
prices and marketings, and that income 
expansion was again concentrated in 
the manufacturing industries. In Jan- 
uary the better-than-seasonal record 
made by manufacturing helped to push 
ahead the index of total income pay- 
ments from 148.8 in December to 150.3 
in January, which compared with 121.3 
in January 1941. 


Consumer spending: Although 
more-than-seasonal increases were reg- 
istered by some groups of retailers be- 
tween January and February, the gen- 
eral level of trade showed a moderate 
setback from the unusually high Jan- 
uary levels. While the adjusted index 
of variety-store sales moved from 132.3 
to 136.1, the adjusted index of depart- 
ment store sales dropped from 138 to 
125 in February (1935-1939=100). The 
Dun’s Review index of consumer 
spending, for which detailed regional 
breakdowns are available in the follow- 
ing pages, receded from 131.8 in Jan- 
uary (revised) to 121.5. 


Prices: The wholesale price advance, 
although slower, had not yet halted. 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 


Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Week 1941 1942 1942 1942 
I 415.82 311.27 109.96 104.61 
II 110,50 #TTRgD,.. 107.08 100.23 
Ill 109.28 & 111.70 10,69 
IV 106.82 109.63 106.18" 
V 109.99 

















The BLS index, at 97.1 for the week 
ending March 14, increased 0.9 per cent 
in the previous four weeks. Living 
costs, measured by the BLS index, rose 
0.5 per cent between the middle of 
January and mid-February. Compared 
with the previous year, wholesale prices 
were up 20 per cent, living costs 12 per 
cent. 


Banking and finance: The amount of 
money in circulation continued to rise; 
in early March it was at a level 17.8 per 


cent higher than a year ago. Time de- 
posits continued their slow, steady de- 
cline. Business loans were up to $6,- 
959,000,000 by mid-March, an increase 
of 29.5 per cent over last year. Sales of 
defense savings bonds, which had 
amounted to $1,061,000,000 in January 
were $703,000,000 in February. 

Stock prices sagged lower as share 
turnover on the New York Exchange 
dropped to less than 400,000 daily. In 
mid-March the Dow-Jones industrial 
average hit a new war-time low. 





OUTPUT OF CONSUMERS DURABLE GOODS 
50 PER CENT BELOW 1941 


Propuction of consumers’ durable 
goods cannot exceed one-third of 1941 
volume this year if maximum diversion 
to war production is accomplished, the 
U. S. Department of Commerce esti- 
mates. 

By February output of consumers’ 
durables had already fallen 47 per cent 
below the average for 1941 and the 
level of the previous February and al- 
most 55 per cent from the twelve-year 
peak reached in June 1941, according 
to the index of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. Adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation, the index is not related 
to any base period; the estimated long- 
term trend equals roo. 

The decline in consumers’ durable 
goods output which began last July ac- 
celerated considerably in the final quar- 
ter of 1941 as residential construction 
and automobile production were cur- 
tailed. Further rapid shrinkage in vol- 
ume-of consumers’ durables produced 
is scheduled for early 1942; recent 
orders hastening the conversion to war 
work have caused automobile, radio, 
typewriter, washing machine, vacuum 
cleaner, and electrical refrigerator 
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manufacturers to cease or drastically 
limit civilian output. 

The continued strong rise in output 
of producers’ durable goods, however, 
has offset the decline in consumers’ dur- 
able volume. Stimulated by sharp ex- 
pansion in the production of machinery, 
aircraft, shipbuilding, metals and other 
goods urgently needed for war ma- 
terial the index of producers’ durable 
goods jumped from 125 in June to 156 
by February. 
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Net income of large industrial cor- 
porations fell below the previous year 
in the final quarter of 1941 as heavy tax 
reserves and adjustments prevented 
earnings from making the usual year- 
end rise. 

Corporate tax payments more than 
doubled in 1941 to absorb a major share 
of income available for Federal taxes, 
dividends, and surplus. 

The increased share of income allo- 
cated to taxes was largely at the expense 
of that proportion put aside for divi- 
dend payments, according to a small 
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survey of 110 large manufacturing cor- 
porations made by the National City 
Bank of New York. Federal income 
and excess profits taxes accounted for 
54 per cent of income before taxes com- 
pared with 34 per cent in 1940 in these 
110 companies. Dividends, although 6 
per cent greater than in 1940, took only 
34 per cent of income before taxes 
rather than the 49 per cent of 1940. 
Fourth-quarter earnings of 629 com- 
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panies declined 4 per cent below the 
1940 peak of $588,000,000 in 1941, al- 
though advancing slightly from third- 
quarter levels, according to a new series 
of quarterly corporate earnings com- 
piled by the Federal Reserve Board. 

These 629 concerns in the manufac- 
turing, mining, and service industries 
are for the most part large and very 
large corporations. The 555 companies 
which comprise the manufacturing and 
mining groups accounted for 4o per 
cent of the net income of all such con- 
cerns in 1939. 

Although the series is useful as a 
guide to earnings trends, the prepon- 
derance of large concerns biases results 
to some degree. In past years actual 
changes from year to year were not al- 
ways typical of the final reports for all 
corporations later available in the U. S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue compila- 
tion “Statistics of Income.” 

Reflecting the variations in sales and 
operating costs and the uneven inci- 
dence of taxes, changes in net income 
in 1941 varied widely among the major 
corporate groupings. 

Class I railroads showed a net income 
of $502,000,000 for 1941, a 163 per cent 
rise over 1940 when the roads remained 
in the red until the third quarter of the 
year. The net income of electric power 
companies dipped 2 per cent below 
1940, but telephone utilities reporting 
to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission made a gain of 11 per cent over 


1940. 
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WEST LEADS IN TRADE GAINS 





On this page and pages 26, 27, 28, and 29 are the monthly report on trade 
activity which reviews country wide conditions and those in 29 regions. 


HE significant shift in regional 

trade leadership from South and 
East North Central regions to the West 
grew more pronounced in January. 

Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska outstripped all other sections in 
trade gains over last year during Jan- 
uary; the vast Minneapolis and St. Paul 
region which includes Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and Montana followed closely 
behind these leaders. 

Sharply increased farm prices had 
given a fresh impetus to sales in these 
Western areas which rely heavily on 
agriculture, dairy products, and live- 
stock for income. 

Hirings at newly-constructed war 
plants have boosted payrolls and buy- 
ing in districts such as Indianapolis and 
Louisville, while the rapid changeover 
to a war economy flattened gains in 
others, including Detroit and Florida. 

The effect of large-scale temporary 
layoffs accompanying the conversion to 
war production was generally limited 
to individual city sales figures. Most 
regions increased the margin of gain 
over the previous year in January—24 
per cent for the country—as widespread 
and persistent anticipatory purchasing 
advanced the seasonally adjusted index 
3 per cent over December. 

Outstanding improvement during 
the month occurred in the Middle At- 
lantic and New England States. By 
January the sizable month-to-month 
advances recently made by the Eastern 
barometers were reflected in wide in- 
creases over 1941 levels as five of the 
seven Eastern regions registered larger 
gains than the country in contrast with 
two regions in December. 

The Northern New Jersey area pick- 
ed up smartly to record the fourth 
largest gain over 1941 in the country, 
exceeding the national gain for the first 
time since last July. Although sur- 
passed by New Jersey this month, upper 
New York State again scored large 
gains over last year. New York City 
registered a relatively smaller increase 
than the rest of the State. 

Although divergent trends were 
more noticeable in Southern regions in 
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January buying in this section con- 
tinued to compare very favorably with 
last year, when the area was leading 
all other sections in trade expansion. 

Evidence of a slower rate of gain was 
most apparent in the deep South. The 
Atlanta and Birmingham and New 
Orleans barometers were the only in- 
dexes which declined from December. 
Retail spending was close to last year’s 
levels in Florida; reflecting a less active 
tourist season, this region registered the 
smallest gain in the country. Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Alabama, Georgia and 
Tennessee however reported good gains 
of 25 to 30 per cent, over 1941. 

Some of the best increases in trade 
continued to be found in the Middle 
West, particularly Ohio and Wisconsin. 
Detroit and Chicago results were below 
the national gain for 1941 for the fourth 
successive month. However, aided by 


a temporary rise in employment, the 
Detroit barometer spurted 15 per cent 
from December. 

Excellent progress again marked 
trade in the Far West and Southwest. 
Recent trade gains in these districts 
have not been the highest, but perform- 
ance has been steadily good. Salt Lake 
City has edged slightly ahead of Texas 
and Memphis, while Denver follows 
close in trade gains. 

Little change in the relative position 
of the Pacific Coast regions was ap- 
parent in January. Consumer buying 
trends continued to differ sharply in the 
Northwest and California. The Port- 
land and Seattle region again ranked 
with the leaders. *In contrast, increases 
in the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
barometers remained for the seventh 
consecutive month below the country- 
wide gain over last year. 
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DUN’sS REVIEW REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 
Seasonally Adjusted; 1928-1932 = 100 
Compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld 


Barometers are available when compiled, usually about the twenty-fifth of the following month 
and may be obtained in advance of their publication in Dun'’s Review by special arrangement. 





Per Cent Per Cent 1935 
Change December Change Retail 
from 1941 from Sales 
Jan. 1941 Dec. 1941 Per Cent 
+24.4 $27.2 + 3.1 100.0 
+31.3 112.1 + 6.6 7.8 
+23.0 96.2 + 5.0 0.3 
+29.8 128.7 + 6.7 2.5 
+32.4 116.4 + 3.6 1.9 
+ 35.2 111.7 + 8.6 2.9 
+27.8 120.4 0 6.2 
+21.0 130.7 0 2%: 
+36.2 132.6 +11.3 2.9 
+33.8 139.2 + 8.7 3.1 
+27.9 158.0 + 1.3 2.6 
+16.3 122.6 + 1.6 6.4 
+21.8 119.9 +15.8 4.0 
+31.3 141.7 + 7.2 a2 
+31.4 134.0 + 8.0 4.5 
+36.8 106.8 +12.4 3.0 
+29.5 130.9 + 5.0 2.5 
+ 38.2 131.8 + 6.0 3.6 
+28.9 156.6 + 3.9 3.8 
+ 26.6 156.6 +11.0 2.1 
+25.6 182.7 — 4.9 3.5 
+ 6.3 160.8 + 1.6 r3 
+28.1 160.5 + 5.6 ee 
+20.4 141.8 — 3.5 1.0 
+27.0 158.4 + 9.8 4.5 
+26.5 132.7 + 2.8 1.3 
+ 29.6 132.8 + 5.4 8 } 
+ 32.0 135.1 +12.0 27 | 
+15.7 115.8 + 4.1 3.4 
+13.6 121.6 + 4.0 3.9 
| 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher — Flelps Speed the ie 


Copyright 1942, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Just HOW important are typer 
days? Sometimes Underwoods are installed 
and in operation before a new working force 


gels 
hard 


ne 


ts desks and chairs. In many an office 


at work on contracts for urgently 


d war materials, Underwood Type- 


writers are helping the staff keep pace with 


the constantly quickening industrial tempo. 


[24] 


With billions of extra dollars for war 
materials going into circulation, accounts 
receivable and accounts payable grow 
and grow. Ledger postings hit new highs 
week after week, Bills and orders mul- 
tiply. And so do all the jobs that make 
thankful for Underwood 
Accounting Machines. 


accountants 


Elliott Fisher 


DUN’S 


R I 





War today is more 
more a matter of prods 
tion and production We 
on figures... on the bi 
of calculations that th 
derwood Sundstrand Mb 
j guring Machine ft 
vides so easily and swill 


& Invest in America! Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps 





Big munitions plants spring up in 
“ben prairies, Day and night shifts 
Operate with thousands of workers 
who must be paid promptly and ac- 
curately. In these and other organi- 
zations, Sundstrand Payroll Machines 
are doing their bit toward making our 
vast increase in production possible. 


MARCH 


High ights 
on \Nar EXfort . 


Fortunately for the United States 
its mechanical office equipment 


is without equal the world over! 


Whatever speeds up production speeds the final victory! 


From one end of the world to the other soldiers, sailors and 
airmen look toward American production, 
In every battle area victory depends on the supply of more 
planes, more tanks, more ships, more guns and ammunition, 
And in every American industry men and women are strain- 
ing to provide them, are calling as never before for the help 
of time- and energy-saving office equipment. 
Help comes to accounting departments from Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines which create without 
an extra operation all the records required for Federal and 
State governments. 
Help comes to research, engineering, and many another de- 
partment where the keys to efficiency are speedy, accurate 
calculations... comes from Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machines. 
Help comes to every department via Underwood Typewr iters 
competently getting on record the ideas, information, requests 
and instructions which keep the wheels of production turning. 
In a war of machines, fice machines, too, are vital to victory. 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 


For top office machine performance use Underwood Elliott BD 


Fisher supplies... typewriter ribbons, car bon papers, etc. 


[25] 
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TRADE ACTIVITY—A REGIONAL SUMMARY 


The indexes are comptled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc.; 
the trade information is from spot estimates of Dun & Brapstreer offices and other sources. 





Adjusted for Seasonal 
Variation. 1928-32-100 
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1. New EncLanp 


JAN. 119.5 DEC. 112.1 JAN. I94I, 91.0 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 108.1; DEC. 138.1 
January—Barometer gain over both last year 
and last month greater than country. Whole- 
sale trade up 25% from 1941, December 
farm income up 42% from 1940. Production 
and payrolls increased in month; output 15% 
above 1941. Collections steady to better than 
1941. Fresruary—Department store sales 
up 17% from rgqt. In rural Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Maine, particularly in areas de- 
pendent entirely on agriculture, gains in retail 
sales are below district average. Industrial 

output increased, at record levels. 


3. ALBANY AND SyRACUSE 
eK enpiegics > Rie : 

JAN. 137.3 DEC, 128.7 JAN. 1941, 105.8 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 119.3; DEC. 141.7 
January—Barometer gain over both last year 
and last month greater than country. Albany 
wholesale trade up 10% from 1941, Syracuse 
42°%. December farm income 47°% above last 
year; industrial payrolls up 10% from De- 
cember in Utica, 7°94 in Albany—Schenectady— 
Troy area, 3 in Syracuse; off slightly in 
inghamton—Endicott-Jahnson City. Collec- 
tions improved in month. Fesruary—Shoe 
output expanding to seasonal peak; at record 
level. Department store sales 18°4 above 
1941 in Albany, Binghamton 28%, Syracuse 


21%, Poughkeepsie 9°%. 


5. NorTHERN NEw JERSEY 
JAN. 121.3 DEC. 111.7 JAN. 1941, 89.7 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 105.7; DEC. 134.7 
January—Barometer gain over both last year 
and last month much larger than country. 
Newark wholesale trade 31% ahead of last 
year. Priorities unemployment increased sub- 

(Continued directly opposite) 


2. New York City 
JAN, 101.0 DEC.96.2 JAN. 1941, 82.1 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 86.4; DEC. 107.7 


January—Barometer gain over 1941 less than 
country; gain from December larger than 
country. New York City industrial payrolls 
increased slightly from December, retail de- 
clined 149%, wholesale steady; retail 119% 
above 1941, wholesale 9°%. Collections steady 
to better than 1941. FEeBRUARY—New York 
City department store sales 18% above 1941, 
Bridgeport 32°%. Garment manufacturers’ 
sales up substantially from January, unusually 
heavy for season. Value of New York City 
building permits 40% below 1941. 


4. BurraLo AND RocHESTER 
JAN, 120.6 DEC. 116.4 JAN. 1941, Q1.1 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 104.6; DEC. 128.4 


January—Barometer gain over both last year 
and last month larger than country. Buffalo 
wholesale trade up 10% from last year. Steady 
rise in factory payrolls from December as war 
industries accelerated; payrolls up 8% in 
Buffalo, 2°% in Rochester from previous 
month, sharply higher than 1941. Collec- 
tions better than Jast year. FEBRUARY— 
Buffalo department store sales 309% above 
1941, Rochester 19%, Elmira 36%, Niagara 
Falls 42°4. Substantial plant construction 
around Buffalo; payrolls steady in month. 


stantially in month but employment remained 
above 1941. Payrolls decreased about 40% 
from December in Elizabeth area as automo- 
bile plants closed. Collections better than last 
Fesruary—Department store sales in 
Newark 21% above 1941, up 22% in North- 
ern New Jersey as a whole. Many plants con- 
verting and re-tooling for war work. Bank 
debits 19°%% above 1941 in Newark, 1% in 
Montclair, 41% in Passaic. 


year. 








THE MAP 

Trade changes in th 
twenty-nine barometer fp, 
gions for January 1942 a 
compared with a year ago 
are pictured in the map, 

Boundaries for each fp. 
gion were drawn with cop. 
sideration for established 
trading areas and sales 
districts, so that economic 
conditions within a Single 
region are sufficiently alike 
—as to industry, agricyl. 
ture and trade—to make 
it possible to treat each 
district as a whole. 


THE BAROMETERS 
The barometers ar 


composites based on oh. B 


tainable regional statistics 
They are comparable 
There is available on t. 
quest material about their 
compilation and use, coun. 
ty list for each region, 
back figures. 


THE SUMMARIES 
The estimates of trate 


changes and other reports f 


in the paragraphs ar 
based on opinions ani 
comments of business men 
in various lines of trade 
gathered and weighed by 
the local Dun & Bro. 
STREET Offices. Department 
store sales are from th 
Federal Reserve Board 
payroll, employment fig. 
ures from State labor d- 
partments and the U, $j 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


CITY LIST 

In the narrow colum 
(below and at the right) 
the percentage changes 
from a year ago for check 
transactions are from the 
Federal Reserve Board; for 
retail sales (in_ italics) 
from the spot estimates of 
Dun & BrapstrReEet branch 
offices. 


Per cent change, January 
1942, from last year; tt 
tail trade estimates 
(italics) and check trans 
actions: 


1, NEW ENGLAND 





Bangor ... ero +4 
Boston ... ~+28 +u 
Brockton ...+-+eeeee 4 
Burlington ......66 til 
Fall River. .......es +3 
Hartford ...... +35 +4 
Holyoke ....00000e06 1 
BOWE isc ccxcueee +1 

Lynn ....ccccceceess +n 
Manchester ....-+-25 +3 


New Bedford. ..+29 +3 
New Haven....+25 +4 


Portland ......-. +45 +6 
Providence .....+30 73 
Springfield .....-++20 +4 
Waterbury .....-ee +7 
Worcester ...+- +25 +3! 


2. NEW YORK CITY 
Bridgeport ..... +2 | 
New York City.+3/*+§ 
Stamford .......++: +1 





* Department stores only 


3. ALBANY AND 





SYRACUSE 

Albany ......-- +15 + 
Binghamton ...+25 ri 
Poughkeepsie ceceett 
Syracuse .... -+50 aia! 
Vitica oorcceeeee + 8 43 
4. BUFFALO AND 
ROCHESTER 
Badate .....055 +25 +2 
Elmira. 2.0 +50 A 
Jamestown oa areeverT™ 
Rochester ....-- +20 + 
5. NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 
Montclair ....++++99* —4 
Newark ......- +35 T! 


Northern New Jersey- 
Passaic .....eeee0"* 





6. PHILADELPHIA 
Allentown ...++ +40 T 
Altoona .....--- +! 
Camden .....-- 
Chester ...+++e0+* 
Harrisburg ....- 
Hazleton ......--+9° y 
Johnstown ....+-++9" 
Lancaster ....++ +33 


Lebanon ......++++** 
(Continued on next pam 
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6. PHILADELPHIA 
JAN. 120.0 DEC. 120.4* JAN. 1941, 93-9 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 103.9; DEC. 160.1* 

January—Barometer gain over last year larger 
than country; steadiness with December con- 
trasts with rise for country. Philadelphia 
wholesale trade 159% above 1941. Industrial 
payrolls steady in month; largest gains over 
1941 in Sharon—New Castle, Wilkes-Barre, 
Wilmington, Williamsport, Philadelphia. Col- 
lections better than 1941. Fesruary—Tex- 
tile output slowed by tight supply situation. 
Trenton rubber goods makers largely con- 
verted to war cuipe Department store sales 
in Philadelphia 339% above 1941. *Revised. 


8. CLEVELAND 
JAN. 147.6 DEC. 132.6 JAN. 1941, 108.4 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 128.4; DEC. 179.0 

JANUuARY—Barometer gain over both last year 
and last month much larger than country. 
Cleveland wholesale trade up 31% from 1941, 
Akron 17%, Toledo 40%. Total payrolls 
declined moderately in month; 35 to 45% 
above 1941 in Cleveland, Akron, Canton, up 
24% in Toledo. Collections steady to better 
than 1941. Fresruary—Akron department 
store sales 30% above last year, Cleveland 
28%; Toledo retail trade up 15 to 25%. 
Employment and payrolls increased in Toledo, 
Cleveland, as conversion progresses. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE 


JAN. 160.1 DEC. 158.0 JAN. 1941, 125.2 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 142.2; DEC. 197.8 
JaNUARY—Barometer gain over last year larger 
than country; increase from December less 
Louisville wholesale trade 15°% 
Indiana fac- 


than country. 
above 1941, Indianapolis 40%. 
tory payrolls 45° above 1941; largest gains 
in Bloomington, Fort Wayne, Connersville; 
smallest in Evansville, Kokomo, Lafayette. 
Collections steady to better than 1941. FeEs- 
ruARY—Payrolls up in Terre Haute aided by 
construction; best coal output in years. Louis- 
ville department store sales 17% above 1941, 


Indianapolis 25% 


12. Derroir 


JAN. 138.9 DEC. 119.9 JAN. 1941, 114.0 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 123.6; DEC. 163.1 
JANUARY—Barometer gain over last year less 
than country; increase from December largest 
Detroit wholesale trade 50°4 
Retail trade 


of any region. 
above 1941, Grand Rapids 20% 
increases over last year widest in large-sized 
cities. — payrolls 20% above 1941 
despite 5% drop in employment; payrolls up 
2% from December, employment off 9° 

Collections steady to better than 1941. Fes- 
RUARY—Detroit department store sales 28° 
above 1941; factory employment up slightly 


as re-tooling progresses, but 14° below 1941. 


14. Minneapo.is anp St. Paut 
JAN. 144.7 DEC, 134.0 JAN. 1941, 110.1 


UNADJUSTED: JAN. 122.0; DEC. 141.5 


January—Barometer gain over both Jast year 
and last month much larger than country. 
Duluth wholesale trade up 15% from 1941, 
Minneapolis 15°4, Great Falls 109%. Mon- 
tana farm income 2% below 1941 in De- 
cember, Minnesota 43% above 1941, South 
Dakota up 56%, North Dakota 125%. Col- 
lections generally steady with 1941. FeBru- 
aRY—Department store sales up 19% over 
1941 in region. Non-agricultural employ- 
ment generally moderately above last year, 
largest gain in Minnesota, reflecting stimula- 
tion of war work. 





7. PirrspuRGH 

JAN. 130.1 DEC. 130.7 JAN. 194I, 107-5 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 109.5; DEC. 166.4 

January—Barometer gain over last year less 
than country; steadiness with December con- 
trasts with rise for country. Wholesale trade 
up 10% from 1941 in Erie, 22% in Pittsburgh, 
10% in C aringgicarr Payrolls about steady in 
month, 40 to 50% above 1941 in western 
Pennsylvania. West Virginia coal fields at 
75% of capacity; wholesalers’ collections 
slower. FEBRUARY—Steel operations increas- 
ed, close to capacity; other heavy industries 
on full-time. Pittsburgh retail trade 15% 
above 1941, Youngstown 15%, Erie 30% 


g. CINCINNATI AND CoLUMBUS 
JAN. I51.3 DEC. 139.2 JAN. 1941, 113.1 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 133.1; DEC. 189.3 
JaANuARY—Barometer gain over both last year 
and last month much larger than country. 
Wholesale trade up 30% from 1941 in Cincin- 
nati, 25°% in Columbus. Total payrolls 40 to 
50% above 1941 in Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Dayton; off from December in Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Zanesville, up in Dayton. Collec- 
tions vary. FEBRUARY—Department store sales 
13% above 1941 in Cincinnati, 20% in Co- 
lumbus. Dayton bank debits 28% above 
1941, Springfield 17%, Zanesville 22%, Mid- 


dletown 37%; Lexington off 7%. 


1. CHICAGO 


JAN. 124.6 DEC. 122.6 JAN. 1941, 107.1 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 109.3; DEC. 153.0 
JaANUARY—Barometer gain over both last year 
and last month less than country. Chicago 
wholesale trade 15°4 above pgp Illinois 
farm income in Dieceuthes 55% above 1941. 
Payrolls much better than last year; generally 
lower than December, up 10% in Rock Island. 
Collections steady to better than 1941. Fes- 
RUARY—Chicago department store sales 15°% 
above a year ago; stee] mills operating at 
capacity; much plant expansion and con- 
struction. Decatur bank debits 239% above 

1941, Peoria 15°%, South Bend 4% 


13. MILWAUKEE 


JAN. 151.9 DEC. 141.7 JAN. 1941, 115.7 
UNADJUSTED: JAN, 128.2; DEC. 174.3 
January—Barometer gain over both last year 
and Jast month much larger ers country. 
Milwaukee wholesale trade 35°4% above 1941. 
Wisconsin farm income in December 69% 
above 1941. Payrolls and production well 
above last year, steady in galthough 
layoffs increased in Janesville, Kenosha, Ra- 
ene: Collections better than 1941. FesrRu- 
ARY—Milwaukce department store sales 279 
Oat. Green Bay paper mills operat- 
4-day week. Racine, Green Bay build- 


month 


above 
ing 6% 
ing permit value more than double 1941. 


15. lawa AND NEBRASKA 
JAN. 120.0 DEC. 106.8 JAN. 1941, 87.7 


UNADJUSTED: JAN. 117.4; DEC. 124.2 

January—Barometer gain over both last year 
and last month much larger than country. 
Wholesale trade 139% above 1941 in Des 
Moines, 10% in Omaha. December farm 
income 58% above 1941 in lowa, 23% in 
Nebraska. Non-agricultural employment 9% 
above 1941 in Iowa, 12° in Nebraska, de- 
clined slightly from December. Collections 
Fesruary—Nebraska department store 
Iowa industrial em- 


vary. 
sales 14% above 1941. 
ployment off 2 4 from January; largest de- 
creases of 11% in Mason City and Ottumwa. 


tail trade estim 


actions: 





9. CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati ..... +30 
Columbus .....- +20 
Dayton ........ 
Lexington 
Middletown . 
Springfield . 
Steubenville 
Zanesville 


Evansville ..... +20 
Fort Wayne... -+-40 
Indianapolis ...-+35 
Louisville ....-. Seat 
Owensboro .....-+--- 
Terre Haute....+35 


11. CHICAGO 


Aurora .seseeeee 
Bloomington ...- 
Chicago 2 
Danville ...s+eeerees 


South Bend..... 
Springfield ....+-27 





12. DETROIT 
Adrian 


Flint be eeeeeeenenees 
Grand Rapids. . 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Saginaw 


Green Bay....-- +22 
Manitowoc ..++++++ 
Milwaukee ....+25 
Oehkeete a. 26-3 55008- 


Sheboygan ........-- 


AND ST. PAUL 










Mason City.......+.. 












. #34 


Per cent change, January 
1942, from last year; re- 


ates 


(italics) and check trans- 


6. PHILADELPHIA 


Norristown ......... +21 
Philadelphia ...-+-33 +-20 
Reading ....... +35 0 
Scranton .......+ +18 +15 
Trenton .......+28 +16 
Wilkes-Barre ...-++-30 +13 
Williamsport ..+78 +14 
Wilmington ...+10 — 8 
WOW actestaccs +30 +38 
7. PITTSBURGH 

Betlti oso ceudwesiwass +31 
Charleston ..... +16 +21 
EME das asiccaens +50 +33 
Peaglie <2. cc cessiees +47 
CGetemeeatls os e000 +38 
Homestead ......020 +34 
Huntington ....+/8 +22 
Ost Cite. . 2026 sesccs +30 
Pittsburgh ..... +38 — 3 
Warren, Ohio........ +28 
WGNSEEE cc cescecas —10 
Youngstown ...+-20 +26 
8. CLEVELAND 

AEVOR. 5.0566 +50 +32 
CamMGM Vaceesas +17 +33 
Cleveland ...... +20 +22 
Hamilton ........00¢ +30 
RIE agacscnnds + 5 +22 
Ree ot cus cctuaves +31 
"Tole o<<<0cus +40 +24 


AND COLUMBUS 





10. INDIANAPOLIS 
AND LOUISVILLE 


Bi 









13. MILWAUKEE 


+36 


14. MINNEAPOLIS 


Aberdeen ........--- +24 
Billings .......- + 1 +27 
Butte coveseeese F217 
Dickinson ......++<+ +83 
Duluth ... .-tro +22 
Fargo ... «-tr1o +32 
Grand Forks.......++ +26 
Great Falls. . 2 
Go eee err +14 
JAMESTOWN seeeereeee +41 
LaCrosse ...... +20 +20 
Minneapolis ....-+19 +29 
MOE 6. ovesre dienes +54 
A) ee 4-12 +32 
Sey, St. Faas cin ic ccs +70 
Sioux Falls +10 +51 
WinONd cooscocceves +39 
15. IOWA AND 
NEBRASKA 
Burlington . 7 
Cedar Rapids. . wit +38 
COMME Sicccuvadsaes +25 
Davenport ..... +30 +18 
Des Moines..... 35 +22 
Dubuque ...... +10 +26 
WOME as dcidccnved +19 
ee eee +r9o + 8 
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Adjusted for Seasonal 
Variation. 1928-32-100 
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5 22. MEMPHIS 


REGION 


23. NEW ORLEANS 


TEXAS 
REGION 





16. St. Louis 


JAN. 137.4 DEC. 130.9 JAN. IQ4I, 106.1 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 120.9; DEC. 157.2 
Janvary—Barometer gain over both last year 
and last month larger than country. St. Louis 
wholesale trade 20% above 1941. Missouri 
farm income in December 37% above last 
year. Non-agricultural employment 12% 
above 1941. Payrolls and production con- 
tinued to rise in St. Louis. Collections vary 
considerably. FEBRUARY—St. Louis depart- 
ment store sales 22°% ahead last year; 
wholesale market sales up 40 to 50°%. Bank 
debits 24% over 1941 in St. Louis, 11% in 


Springfield, 30°% in Sedalia, 21°% in Quincy. 


18. MaryLAND AND VIRGINIA 
JAN. 162.7 DEC. 156.6 JAN. 1941, 126.2 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 140.1; DEC. 210.8 
Janvuary—Barometer gain over both last year 
and last month larger than country. Balti- 
more and Richmond wholesale trade up 10°% 
from last year, Norfolk 20%. Industrial pay- 
rolls in Maryland up contraseasonally from 
December, 60% above 1941. Much construc- 
tion in area. Collections steady to better than 
last year. Fesruary—Industrial activity con- 
tinues to increase. Baltimore department store 
sales 40 above 1941; Washington bank 
debits up 30%, Richmond 26%, Norfolk 

19%, Newport News , Roanoke 2%. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 


JAN. 173.8 DEC. 182.7 JAN. 1941, 138.4 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 155.0; DEC. 230.6 
January—Barometer gain over last year 
slightly larger than country; decrease from 
December contrasts with rise for country. 
Atlanta wholesale trade 45% above 1941, 
Birmingham 10%, Nashville 15 Decem- 
ber farm income 40 to 80% above 1941. 
Industrial payrolls 47°94 above 1941 in Ala- 
bama, 27% in Georgia, 40% in Tennessee. 
Collections steady to better than 1941. Frs- 
RUARY—Mining and manufacturing up in 
Birmingham area. Atlanta department store 
sales 1°4 below 1941, Birmingham up 41°‘ 

Nashville 13 


Mempuis 


JAN. 169.5 DEC. 160.5 JAN. 1941, 132.3 


UNADJUSTED: JAN. 156.8; DEC. 206.2 


January—Barometer gain over last year larger 
than country; decline from December con- 
trasts with rise for country. Memphis whole- 
sale trade 10°%% above 1941. December farm 
income 67°% above 1941 in Arkansas. Sea- 
sonal decline in industrial payrolls; sharp gain 
from December in coal areas. Collections 
better than 1941. FresruARY—Largest trade 
gains over last year in rural areas. Memphis 
department store sales 20°% above 1941, Little 
Rock 25 Fort Smith and Memphis build- 


ing permits sharply higher than last year. 


24. TEXxas 
JAN. 173.9 DEC. 158.4 JAN. 1941, 136.9 
UNADJUSTED: ] AN. 152.7; DEC. 209.6 


January—Barometer gain over both last year 
and last month larger than countrs:. Dallas 
wholesale tre oi up 20%, Houston 15%, San 

Antonio 24%, Fort Worth 10%, Shreveport 
20%. Industrial payrolls steady with De- 
cember, 40% above 1941. December farm 
income 50% above 1941. Collections steady 
to better than 1941. Fesruary—Rain needed 
in much of Texas. Department store sales 
8°% above 1941 in region. Oil output increas- 
ing, 16°% above last year. Construction very 


active along Gulf coast. 


17. Kansas City 


JAN. 139.7 DEC. 131.8 JAN. 1941, 101.1 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 120.6; DEC. 167.5 
Janvuary—Barometer gain over both last year 
and last month much larger than country. 
Wholesale trade in Kansas City and Oklahoma 
City 20% above 1941. December farm in- 
’ above 1941 in Oklahoma, 50° 
in Kansas. Employment 7% above 1941; oil 
output up 25% in Kansas, off 2% in Okla- 
homa. Collections steady to better than 1941. 


come 122 


Fepruary—Kansas City department store sales 
°%, Oklahoma 
4, Wichita 35°%. Wichita 


19% above 1941, St. Joseph 13 
City 2%, Tulsa 155 
payrolls again increased in month. 


19. NortH AND SouTH CAROLINA 


JAN. 173.8 DEC. 156.6 JAN. 1941, 137.3 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 141.0; DEC. 213.4 
January—Barometer gain over both last year 
and last month larger than country. Wilming- 
ton wholesale trade up 25% from 1941, 
Winston-Salem 5°%. December farm income 
30°% above 1941 in North Carolina, 20% 
below in South Carolina. Non-agricultural 
employment 5°% above 1941. Payrolls and 
production steady in month. Collections 
steady to better than last year. FEBRUARY— 
Shipbuilding, textile mills working full time. 
Durham bank debits 18° 
ston-Salem 28 


6 above 1941, Win- 


Raleigh 22%, Charlotte even. 


Fioripa 


JAN. 163.4 DEC. 160.8 JAN. 1941, 153-7 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 174.7; DEC. 229.6 
January—Barometer gain over last year 
smallest of any region; gain over December 
less than country. Jacksonville wholesale 
trade 7°% above 1941, Tampa 20%. De- 
cember farm income 21% above 1941. Citrus 
laborers more steadily employed than in past 
seasons. Vegetable shipments normal. In- 
dustrial payrolls 13% above 1941. Collections 
steady with 1941. Frsruary—Winds blew 
down 50% of ripe fruit on trees. About half 
of scheduled Winter conventions cancelled. 
Pensacola bank debits 419% above 1941, 

Tampa 23%, Miami 6%, Jacksonville 9% 


New Organs 
JAN. 136.8 DEC. 141.8 JAN. 1941, 113.6 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 124.1; DEC. 183. 

Janvary—Barometer gain over last year less 
than country; decline from last month con- 
trasts with rise for country. December farm 
income 70 to 80% above last year. Industrial 
payrolls 50% greater than 1941, decline from 
December in Mississippi, rise in Louisiana. 
Collections steady with last year. FesRUARY— 
Shipbuilding increasing. Many small plants 
obtained war orders. New Orleans bank 
debits 27% above 1941, Jackson 28°%, Meridi- 
an 21%, Vicksburg 64° 


25. DENVER 
JAN. 136.4 DEC. 132.7 JAN. 194I, 107.8 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 121.7; DEC. 169.5 

January—Barometer gain over last’ year 
slightly larger than country, over last month 
slightly less than country. Colorado farm in- 
come 6% below 1940 in December, Wyoming 
up 12%. Range conditions good, cattle heavier 
than last year. Non-agricultural employment 
3°% above 1941 in Wyoming; 11% in Colo- 
rado, aided by war work. Collections steady 
with 1941. Fesruary—Denver department 
store sales 8°% above 1941. Steel mills at 
capacity; mining active. Value of Pueblo 
building permits more than double 1941. 














Per cent change, Jan 
1y42, from last "year; me 
tail trade estimate 
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(italics) and check traps. 
actions: 160 
15. IOWA AND te 
NEBRASKA 
GMmaRS 0. s00800 +32 4, 
Sioux City...... +78 L 
Waterloo ...... a +) " 
16. ST. LOUIS - 
East St. Louis.sccic by 
Quincy, Ill. -+20 +) 
St. Louts. ...° ee BB 80) 
SOGdG sincineseensne 2 
Springfield ....+ 8 4) 

‘ 140+ 
17. KANSAS CITy 
RtChisOm: 3c\5.<<:4cccneeee 120} 
Bartesville ..........-b3 
EMDOPId: « «006+ s0eckae 
fo ee reer ees +5 
Hutchinson iss ale at 
=e giana +ov0 canted 
JOpMM 5.5.5 thy 
Kansas City. Far + 80} 
LaWrence «50.5 ae 
Muskogee ...... thE 
Oklahoma City. +i 4 tu f 140 


Pittsburg Bisson 


Joseph mavacune ee i 120} 


Okmuioce ..<.., es | 











S A CNC i 
TOR: xi o.s'a ss +18 be 
i err ee +20 +; 
Wichita <..0... +15 + | " 
18. MARYLAND 80+ 
AND VIRGINIA | 
Baltimore ..... tis +: 
Bristel o5 o605a +5 140+ 
Cumberland ........42 
Danville <2 es cizssceeg +3 
Hagerstown ........452 1201 
Lynchburg ..... +30 +1 
Newport News.......+5 
Norfolk... +25 +2 
Portsmouth .........+4 100} 
Richmond ..... +17 +n 
ROANOKE 5.660 +28 + 
Washington ....+42 42 80 
19. NORTH AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Asheville ...... +74: 
Charleston ..... +40 +1 
Charlotte <2. +r5 +i 
Columbia ...... +15 +17 
Durham '...5<...ssech@ 
Greensboro ....+ 5 +5 
Greenville ..... +25 +) 
Raleigh: .5.4.0<.0 + 54n 
Spartanburg ........+5 
Wilmington ...+20 +6 
Winston-Salem .+12 +2 
20. ATLANTA AND 
BIRMINGHAM TI 
pl Mee +4 " 
Atlanta .......- +12 +7 mal 
Augusta. succes +20 +7 ing 
Birmingham ...+23 +# so ( 
Brunswick ..........¢4 7 
Chattanooga ...+12 +2 tho: 
Columbus ..... +15 +6 pile 
Dothan «..<<5s0000ee The 
Elberton .......+0000¢l 
Knoxville ..... +23 +1 sul 
MaCON: ce ides awe +25 +3 oO 
PAGE ee aid ciace +20 +1! 
Montgomery ...+22 +2 
Nashville ...... +10 +2 
Newman ......+.+0-TH 
Savannah ...... +10 +: 
Valdosta: ...ssicsesaey ty 
21. FLORIDA \ 
Jacksonville ...+20 
Miah sicz6 ess — 8 : Jani 
Pensacola ...... < TP Feb 
Tampa ..--csss 22 TH 

, Ma 
22. MEMPHIS - 
El Dorado......-+++: +7 . fa 
Fort Smith..... iy Jun 
Helena .......+++00 ul 
Little Reck.....-+16 +! rn 
Memphis .....- +12 +8 Uj 
Pine Bluff......-++++ +3 Sep 
Texarkana .......+- +m Oct 

No’ 


23. NEW ORLEANS De 


Hattiesburg ...++++* 


Ly 
Jackson ....0++ +15 43 ye 
Meridian ... -ooesesttal Tot 
New Orleans...--/0 ube 


Vicksburg ....-++++* 





24. TEXAS 
Abilene .. an 
Amarillo : ne : Feb 
Austin ......+- ‘il Ma 
Beaumont .....+28 +3 he 
Corsicana ...-+++++** AR 
Dialing: <:cs 50006 +20 +: Ma 
El Pats. s...<0«« Jun 
Fort Worth....+20 
Galveston ....- Jul) 
Houston .....-- +2 Au; 
Lubbock: sj.’ +25 Sep 
Port Arthur.....+++ ; Oct 
Roswell .....--+++* ‘ é 
San Antonio. ...+23 $5 No 
Shreveport >...- +15 73 Dec 
Texarkana ... wt 

Tucson .....++ 









(Continued on next P 
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26. Satyr Laxe Crry 


JAN. 140.0 DEC. 132.8 JAN. 1941, 108.0 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 124.0; DEC. 184.9 
January—Barometer gain over both last year 
and last month larger than country. Retail 
trade gains over last year in Boise and Ogden 
above district average. Farm income sharply 
above 1941 in Utah, up moderately in Idaho. 
Salt Lake City wholesale trade up 15 from 

1941. 
year, 


Payrolls and production above last 
steady with Collections 
somewhat improved over December. FeEs- 
RUARY—Salt Lake City department store sales 
27% above 1941; payrolls up, aided by sub- 
stantial influx of families. 


December. 


28. SAN FRANCISCO 


JAN. 120.6 DEC. 115.8 JAN. 1941, 104.2 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 108.7; DEC. 153.3 
January—Barometer gain over last year con- 
tinues smaller than country; gain over last 
month larger than country. Fruit, 
brandies moving well. Rain delayed cotton- 
Industrial payrolls generally sharply 


wines, 


picking. 
higher than 1941 due to much war work; 
Fresno, Sacramento gains moderate. Collec- 
FEBRUARY— 
Floods caused substantial damage in several 
farm counties. Bank debits up 54° in San 
Francisco, 22%, Sacramento 55%. 
Sub-contracting increasing in Sacramento. 


tions steady with last year. 


Fresno 


27. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE 


JAN. I51.3 DEC. 135.1 JAN. 1941, 114.6 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 127.2; DEC. 173.6 


January—Barometer gain over both last year 
and Jast month much larger than country: 
Seattle wholesale trade 25 above 1941, 
Portland 33 Farm income December 20% 
above 1941 in Washington, off 7°% in Oregon. 
Payrolls and production well above last year, 
stimulated by war work. Collections steady 
to better than 1941. 
tion very much 
Seattle department 
1941, Portland 33 

moderately; orders still exceed output. 


Frespruary—Construc- 
active, plant expansion. 
sales 43 above 


Lumber production up 


store 


29. Los ANGELEs 


JAN. 126.5 DEC. 121.6 JAN. 1941, II1.4 
UNADJUSTED: JAN. 118.3; DEC. 153.3 
January—Barometer gain over last year again 
smaller than gain 
larger than country. Los Angeles whole- 
sale trade up 35 from 1941. Cattle con- 
dition very satisfactory. Fruit truck 
crop movement expanded. Industrial payrolls 
sharply higher than 1941, up in month as 
war industries expanded. Mining stimulated 
by higher prices. better than 
1941. Frsruary—Los Angcles department 
store sales 18°%% above 1941. 
Motion picture activity 


country; over December 


and 


Collections 


Freeze damaged 
15% of orange crop. 
ahead of 1941. 


ADDITIONAL REGIONAL trade statistics for many cities include: sales of independent retailers in 
cities in 34 States surveyed monthly by the U. S. Bureau of the Census; department store sales 
and bank debits, issued weekly and monthly by the Federal Reserve Board. 








Per cent change, January 
1942, from last year, re- 
tail trade estimates 
(italics) and check trans- 
actions: 





24. TEXAS 

CRP an ccckdssacsas 5 
WG sccsccens + 8 +36 
Wichita Falls...4+-10 +38 
25. DENVER 
Albuquerque ... 

Casper ee 

CHEYENNE 6 2s cocveces t 
Colorado Springs... .--20 
Denver ......<- +75 +22 
Grand Junction...... +8 
WSR c cave vemasacs +23 


26. SALT LAKE 
CITY 


DOO  cscetecnsceces +17 
CHAE Soc ccueucanes +49 
Salt Lake City..--25 +29 


27. PORTLAND 
AND SEATTLE 


Bellingham 
EWSEGUE: oc wiwsecccwes 
Eugene ...ccccecs 
Portland ......- - 
SAGE: 6 ccicacswasivas - 
Seattle + 
SpohaHe ..coces 

fo Deere 

Walla Walawcccccvce +18 
Yakima 





28. SAN FRAN- 
CISCO 

Bakersfield 
Fresno 
Oakland ....... +75 +41 
Sacramento .... 
San Francisco..+ 5 +4 
SOM TUNE: nccins ceacdes +30 


Santa Barbara... +14 
Stocktom. ....0<0c<e«s +19 
29. LOS ANGELES 

Long Beach........- +-56 
Los Angeles. +15 + 2 
PASGOR .< ciiecscess + 6 
PROEME ...00:. +20 +34 
San Diego. .....+25 +75 
Santa Barbara....... +14 


SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in *‘DuN’s StatisticAL Review" 









80— 1940 1941 1942 
A 
D 
There is available upon request infor- 
mation (methods, back figures, obtain- 
2 ing data previous to publication, and 
4 so on) about any of the data—such as 
those summarized here—originally com- 
piled by Dun & BrapstreEeT, Inc... . 
The Wholesale Food Price Index is the 
sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use. 
Bank Clearings 
23 United States Cities 
(Millions of dollars) 
i} w———— _ Monthly ————__, 
s 1942 1941 1940 
January 31,483 26,166 24,140 
February 22,687 20,641 
March 27,609 23,681 
160) | A eae ctae ZEROS 22587 
May hone 5 27,602 24,361 
June ; 28,094 21,838 
July a .... 28,483 22,939 
August 27,125 21,046 
September 27,308 21,083 
October 22.28 25.28¢ 
“ 32,2093 25,259 
November 28,437 25,224 
December 33,893 27,862 
Total 336,780 281,691 
——Daily Average———, 
1942 1941 1940 
per 1,210.9 1,005.9 928.5 
M ruary 1,035.2 897.4 
March 1,061.9 910.8 
<q 1,042.5 907.2 
May 1,061.6 936.9 
=~ 1523-7 $735 
A y 1,095.5 882.3 
Aug pee 
S i 1,043.3 779-5 
rgd 1,092.3 878.5 
one r 1,241.7 972.7 
lia 1,292.6 1,096.7 
ecember 5303.6 5 


1,114. 


1,116.3 





‘otal 931. 




































Building Permit Values—215 Cities Wholesale Food Price Index 
GEOGRAPHICAL January January Per Cent December 1942 1941 1940 
Divisions 1942 Change 1941 Mar. 24.$3.57. Mar. 25.$2.69 Mar. 26.$2.29 
; : } " ae ey eae Mar. 17. 3.57. Mar. 18. 2.65 Mar. 19. 2.29 
New England see eeee $2,972,806 $4,371,007 — 32.0 $5,156,774 Mar. 10. 3.59 Mar. 11. 2.61 Mar. 12. 2.31 
Middle Atlantic. .... 8,215,786 27,831,509 — 70.5 14,650,599 Man. 3. 457 Mazo 4. is0. Mise 
South Atlantic....... 7,962,005 11,792,111 — 32.5 13,070,966 — 24. 3.56 Feb. 25. 2.55 Feb. 27. 2.30 
East Central... ...<.. 17,909,297 20,562,048 — 12.9 19,560,186 Feb. a ae he eg ry 4 a oO 
South Central....... 9,075,989 9,966,501 — 8.9 22,840,566 Ties 
West Central......... 3,014,262 3,214,638 — 6.2 3,299,103 HIGH LOW 
Mountain 6.6 0052: 1,080,704 1,717,843 — 37.1 1,347,810 1942..+++ $3.59 , 10 $3 45 ~ 6 
NY Te i = pe 194I.-e- $3.43 Jec. 30 $2.50 an. 7 
| po ae ae Ee eer ae 12,092,901 26,102,884 53-7 13,930,745 i: Sa ee ee hard 
otal O. Se 2. ck anee $62,323,750 $105,558,541 — 41.0 $93,856,749 
New York (2 eee $2,849,510 $19,5 412 — 85.4 $6,724,050 Daily Wholesale Price Index 
Outside N. Y.C...... $59,474,240 $85,985,129 — 30.8 $87,132,699 i se 
30 Basic Commodities 
(1930-1932 = 100) 
F a — ————— 1a 1941 
Bank Clearings for Individual Cities Feb, Jan. Dec. 
* 
(Thousands of dollars) ihe Byte = 4-61 
54-14 151.54 144-74 
January January Per Cent December 154.31 152.16 145.88 
1942 Change 1941 154.57. t eeee 145.92 
OMe ac so 3 aes 1,385,407 1,128,466 + 22.8 1,485,676 rn 2 wel 147.16 
Philadelphia .......... 2,524,000 2,039,000 + 23.8 2,747,000 aaa a tee 
Biltralan. 60552: 226,057 174,878 + 29.3 236,911 pes 152.75 148.93 
Pittsburgh 859,111 712,483 + 20.6 1,022,409 154.35 pnp ree 
) 154. 34 d 2 
Cleveland 719,965 548,811 -+ 31.2 800,502 pn 153-34 = 
Cincinnati 388,472 303,693 + 27.9 422,832 * eee. 154.24 150.54 
Baltimore neerk tae 504,199 408,687 + 23.4 549,139 em ss 149-55 
«Af Ot eevee 
Richmond ; 252,999 217,119 + 16.5 282,274 me pai 153.96 149.93 
Ve re ; 435,400 336,600 + 29.4 483,400 55 155.10 154.12 150.40 
New Orleans Se 268,717 209,275 + 28.4 285,967 55- 155-42 154.31 149.82 
: ) ey , 55-7 155-19 ,% 149.64 
Chicago roars es 1,854,364 1,538,815 + 20.5 2,050,355 55. 155-11 154.06 149.57 
Detroit ee3 952,657 682,389 + 39.6 947,904 54. 155.20 154.15 149.42 
St. Louis 570,691 439,919 + 20.7 631,091 55: oe ney 3 pei 
° ° eee eeee 54-09 9.94 
Louisville 271,579 204,653 + 32.7 284,747 . exe eee 
Minneapolis ee ; 425,415 314,455 + 35.3 463,067 155.24 149-99 
Kansas City 613,526 466,892 + 31.4 649,181 ie — 
Omaha 186,955 142,566 + 31.1 207,722 jecias Geen 
Dallas 376,600 287,023 + 31.2 389,770 154.01 
Houston 317,748 243,084 + 30.7 332,029 ooh a Ff 
San Francisco 898,1 30 699,883 + 28.3 976,612 154.41 150.36 
Portland, Ore. 229,447 168,888 + 35.9 240,341 -— 
Seattle 285,186 201,877 + 41.3 282.517 + Sunday. * Markets closed. 
pe eae per a HIGH LOW 7 
Total 22 Cities 14,546,625 11,469,456 + 26.8 15,762,446 ii. sell a inti: alec 
New York 16,936,770 14,685,100 + 15-3 18,130,956 1941... 150.54 Dec. 12 123.03 Feb. 17 
Total 23 Cities 31,483,395 26,154,556 + 20.4 33,893,402 1940... 124.84 Dec. 31 112.42 Aug. 19 






































NUMBER OF FAILURES 


1942 
962 


1941 
1,124 
1,129 
E277 
1,149 
I,119 
970 
908 
954 
735 
809 
842 
898 


1940 
1,237 
1,042 
1,197 
1,291 
1,238 
1,114 
1,175 
1,128 
976 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


I,III 
1,024 
1,086 


Current LiaBILitiEs 
Thousands of dollars 
1942 1941 1940 
9,916 11,888 15,279 
-+++ 13,483 13,472 
13,444 11,681 
13,827 16,247 
10,065 13,068 
9,449 13,734 
13,422 16,213 
11,134 
9,393 
75333 
9,197 
13,469 


12,997 
11,397 
12,715 
16,572 
13,309 


Tora LIABILITIES 
Thousands of dollars 


1942 
10,463 


1941 
12,535 
14,323 
14,754 
15,068 
10,215 
10,183 
14,097 
11,949 
10,904 

7:772 
10,514 
16,131 


1940 
15,805 
13,600 
12,130 
17,114 
13,437 
25,101 
17,756 
13,22: 
15,473 
14,236 
17,987 
14,480 








Total 11,848 13,619 


Dun’s INsoLveENcy INDE 
UNADJUSTED 

1942 1941 1940 
jan. 53:5 622 67.1 
Feb. . Sra, 69 
Mar. 62.5 62.6 
Apr. 70.1 
May 66.9 
June 62.5 
July 63.0 
Aug. 60.6 
Sept. 54.3 
Oct. 61.7 
Nov. 61.9 
Dec. 


1942 


45:3 


+ Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 


xt 


Apjustept 


1941 
51.8 
62.0 
61.3 
58.6 
58.7 
55-0 
56.0 
57-0 
48.4 
48.2 
46.1 


136,104 166,684 


FEDERAL RESERVE 
Districts 
Dallas 
Philadel phiz 
New York 
Richmond 
Kansas City 
Boston 
St. Louis. . 
Cleveland 
San Francisco 
Chicago 
Atlanta 
Minneapolis 


1940 
54.6 
58.0 
61.4 
67.4 
65.6 
64.4 
70.8 
713 
64.6 
67.1 
59.5 


Total 


Jan. 
1942 


10 


145 
49 
21 


962 


148,445 


Jan. 
194! 


1,124 


¢ For seasonal variation. 


190,342 


Per Cent 
Change 


Weak 
w NNN W 6 


wi 


Farwurts By Divisions oF INpUsTRY—JANUARY 1942 AND 1941 


(Current liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


Tota UNITED STATES 
MINING, MANUFACTURING 


*Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc. 
Food and Kindred Products 
Textile Mill Prods., Apparel 
Lumber, Lumber Products. . 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. . 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Leather, Leather Products 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products 


Iron and Steel, and Products. . . 


Machinery 
Transportation Equipment 
Miscellaneous . 


WHOLESALE TRADE... . 


Food and Farm Products 
Apparel oe 

Dry Goods. . ; 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., 
Chemicals and Drugs. 
Motor Vchicles, Equipment 
Miscellaneous . 

RETAIL TRADE 

Food and Liquor 

General Merchandise 


Apparel and Accessories 
Furniture, Home Furnishings 


Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware 


Automotive Group 

Eating and Drinking Places 
Drug Stores 

Miscellaneous 


CONSTRUCTION 


General Building Contractors 
Building Sub-contractors 
Other Contractors 


CoMMERCIAL SERVICE 


Highway Transportation 
Miscellaneous Public Services 
Hotels ; A ste 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairing 
Se are 

eUndertakers . ee. 
Other Personal Services... . 
Business and Repair Services 
ie ee 


7——Number——, 
Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1942 1941 1941 


962 898 1,124 


146 


161 


~ ~~ Bb 

Ae S&S NRK & 
— = tb N 

AN AvUANN 


on uUtbw 
UA 


~ 


buUN NR NR WwW 


WHT AHwW WD 
Nuh Ooo NAH 


o 
Oo 
= 


-—— Liabilities ———\, 


Jan. 
1942 
9,916 


3,550 


184 
1,378 
615 
176 
70 


200 


Dec. 
1941 
13,469 


5,651 


RR ouUMU 
wrwiapv 
COnNINTN 


ro 


Jan. 
1941 
11,888 


4,217 


197 
894 
820 
293 
524 
88 
214 
163 
555 
29 
7 
433 


1,629 


869 
116 
149 
97 
34 
92 
272 


5,084 


1,265 
303 
I,115 
432 
246 
441 
685 
208 


389 





JANUARY FAILURE RISE yf 


LESS THAN SEASONAL 


ANALYZING THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL RECORD 


N increase in the number of industrial and commerci;| 
failures occurred in January 1942, but it failed to mee 
the dimensions of the usual January rise which in the ave. 
age year follows end-of-year settlements. January failure 
numbered 962 compared with 898 in December, a rise ¢i 
only 7 per cent in contrast to a normal rise of some 20 pe 
cent. Liabilities, however, were off from $13,469,000 jn 
December to $9,916,000, and January joined the thin bu 
growing ranks of those months in which liabilities wer 
less than $10,000,000. A year ago failures totalled 1,14 
with liabilities of $11,888,000. 

While the rate of failure, as, measured by Dun’s Insol 
vency Index, has increased steadily each month since Sep 
tember 1941, and in January advanced four points, from 
49.5 failures in every 10,000 concerns in business in De. 
cember to 53.5 in January, seasonal adjustments show tha 
this increase was actually much less than the normal Fal 
and Winter rise, and that failures during this period ¢ 
seeming rise were actually in a well-defined downwarl 
movement. Following a reversal in December, this declin 
was continued into January with a drop in the adjusted 
index from 49.5 in December to 45.3. 

A January rise materialized to some extent in manufac. 
turing, retailing, and construction, but not in wholesaling 
or commercial service. Manufacturing failures were 
g per cent over December. It is difficult to appraise thi 
rise in terms of past performance, for the four increass 
from December to January which have occurred in the las 
seven years have ranged from as little as 1 per cent (in 193) 
to as much as 25 per cent (in 1939), and in the three othe 
years, including 1940 and 1941, manufacturing failure 
were lower in January than in December, last year bya 
much as 20 per cent. 

Changes in the current manufacturing record, either w 
or down, were negligible in most of the individual line 
except in foods, where failures in dairy products increased 
noticeably, and in chemicals and drugs, where a declist 
was substantial. 


January Retail Failures Below Normal 


Retail trade failures were up 12 per cent, from 540 to baf 
but this rise marked a less degree of change from Decembé 
levels than has occurred in the last seven years. Januat 
increases in both 1940 and 1941 amounted to only 14 f¥ 
cent, but these also were below the normal which is probabl 
in the neighborhood of 20 to 25 per cent. 

An increase of 59 per cent in apparel and accessory shop 
was outstanding, and was accounted for primarily by met! 
clothing and furnishing stores and women’s accessory shop 
Women’s ready-to-wear shops showed little change. Whi! 
general merchandise store failures as a whole numbett! 
the same as in December, there was within the total! 
doubling of small dry goods store failures, and a cut of om 
half in country general stores. 

A 50 per cent rise in automotive lines from 30 to 45 “4 
principally in garages and repair shops, which were 4 
from g to 19. No striking change has yet appeared in 04 
number of actual failures among automobile dealers. Nu 
bering 10 in January, they were only half as numerous: 
a year ago, and were under the 1941 average of 13 a moni 

There was some increase in furniture store failures, b 
little change in miscellaneous house furnishings and 4 
pliance stores. Lumber and building materials de 
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vere in a more favorable position than in December, 
udging by a substantial failure decline. No particular 
hange in the situation among hardware stores has de- 
eloped. However, small cigar stores, jewelry stores, and 
sift shops went out in January in decidedly increasing 
numbers. Food store failures as a whole were down. 
The sharp rise in wholesale trade failures noted in De- 
ember was not continued into January. Failures did hold 
o their upward course in food lines, but were down in all 
thers, causing a net drop of 7 per cent from December. 


Only 1 Per Cent Drop In Manufacturing 


Principally because of a sharp drop in manufacturing 
failures a year ago, the current level of this group was only 
1 per cent lower than in January 1941. Among wholesalers 
ind retailers, movements in the two periods similar in both 

irection and extent resulted in current levels 15 to 20 per 
ent below last year’s. Construction and service failures 
vere again more numerous than in the comparable month 


if 1941. 


INDUSTRY 
Group 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale Trade. . . 
Retail Trade... . 
onstruction 
ommercial Service 


Per Cent 
Change 
——= J 
—22 
+20 
+23 


Jan. 
1941 
161 
95 
771 
54 
43 


1,124 


Jan. 
1942 


159 
81 
604 
65 
53 


962 —I5 


One noteworthy feature of the January record was the 
fact that no increase occurred in the total number of either 
substantial sized failures or large failures; the entire month’s 
rise Was among small concerns. Large failures declined 
from 20 to 14 and substantial sized failures, those with 

ebts between $25,000 and $100,000, were down from 68 
058. Quite a lessening in failures among substantial sized 
retail stores was noted, offset in part, however, by the closing 

f four more sizable manufacturers than in December. 
Failures with liabilities between $5,000 and $25,000 were 
bout equal in number in the two months, and the very 
mall failures increased 14 per cent. 

Per-Cent 
Change 
ae 


aes 
—16 


—30 


Jan. 
1942 
548 
342 
58 
14 


Size Group 
LiaBILiTIES 


Inder $5,000 
§5,000-$25,000 
25,000-$100,000 . 
100,000 and over. . 


962 1,124 


Geographically, a January rise of fairly normal propor- 
tions occurred in the New England States, the South At- 
Hantic States, and the Middle Western States within the 
hicago, Cleveland, and St. Louis Federal Reserve Districts. 
orrelating this rise with the rise in small failures, it is not 
surprising to find sharply increased numbers of retail trade 
ailures in these areas, particularly in Chicago. There was 
in accompanying rise in manufacturing failures in the 
Atlantic district, but in the more industrially developed 

Yew England and North West Central States manufac- 
uring failures were off. 

Failures were unchanged in total numbers in the New 

ork District and in the Far Western districts of Kansas 

“ity, Minneapolis, and San Francisco, but within total num- 

ers there was an increase in manufacturing failures in New 

ork and a sharp rise in wholesale failures on the West 
oast, with no retail rise in these sections. Manufacturing 
Failures were also somewhat higher in the Philadelphia 
District, but falling retail failures resulted in a moderate 
lrop in total numbers. A sharp retail drop occurred in 
the Dallas District. 

Canadian failures numbered 77 with liabilities of $963,000 
ompared with 78 in December with debts of $722,000. A 
pear ago there were 79 with liabilities: of $435,000. 
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HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT'S 


Rothschild—To insure the continu- 
ation of the banking house of N. M. 
Rothschild and Sons, London, in the 
event of sudden and simultaneous 
death by enemy action of the two part- 
ners, a company called Rothschild Con- 
tinuation, Ltd., has been formed, with 
a capital of 100 pounds and a stock issue 
of two shares. The function of this 
new company, according to a report in 
The Economist (London) will be to 
carry on business of the banking house 
until new partners assume control. 


W et Roof—For coolness in Summer 
and insulation in Winter, the roof of 
a new Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company plant will be covered with 
The 
water, by evaporating during the Sum- 
mer, should keep the building, which 


three inches of flowing water. 


thus decreasing 
the air conditioning system load. Simi- 
lar in this to the design of a large bakery 
in Oakland, Cal. (Dun’s Review, Octo- 
ber 1940), the Monroe plant expects in 
addition to gain heat insulation from 
the flowing water in Winter. 


is windowless, cooler, 


Post-War—Starting this June, the 
methods employed by individual com- 
panies in long-range planning for the 
post-war period will be studied by the 
Industrial Relations section of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Special arrangements have been made 
with a group of companies to permit 
graduate students to conduct these 
Summer studies at company offices. 


PHOTO | rRe ™M ee ee ' 


Auto-RaILer—Carrying 
explosives at up to 60 miles 
an hour on either the high- 
way or railway tracks, the 
Auto-Railer of Evans Prod- 
ucts Company combines 
train wheels with truck tires 
to obtain six times greater 
tractive power than with 
rail wheels alone, while at 
the same time any jolts and 
jurs from rails are lessened. 


NEW AS OBSERVED BY 


THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Under consideration will be the em- 
ployment problem involved in shifting 


from peace-time to wartime production 
and how companies and industries 
should plan for the maintenance of full 
employment at war’s end. The possi- 
bilities of expanding the standard of 
living after the war by reorienting war- 
time research facilities will also be in- 


vestigated. 


Electrolysis—As the result of twelve 
years of research a method has been 
announced by which low grade iron 
ore—about 20 to 30 per cent—can be 
worked profitably. The recovery 
method used is electrolysis, familiar to 
the public as electro-plating. 

Iron obtained by the new method is 
especially useful for powder metallurgy 
because of its hydrogen content. It also 
is more ductile, resists corrosion, and 
has magnetic properties differing from 
iron obtained by smelting. 

The electrolytic process for extract- 
ing iron from low grade ores was per- 
fected by research at the Ford Motor 
Company, Dearborn, Mich. A pilot 
plant is expected to go up shortly at the 
Ford River Rouge plant. Here iron 
dissolved out of the ore in a chemical 
solution will then be plated out of the 
solution and gathered in sheets, gg per 
cent pure, on an electrode. Cheap elec- 
tric power is an essential of the process. 


Printing Press—In the plant of 
manufacturers of remembrance adver- 
tising, Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, 


t GOODRICH COMPANY 


BLackout PHoto—During a visit by the 
New York State Legislature to American 
Locomotive and General Electric plants, 
members were photographed in a com- 
pletely blacked out room by means of a 
new GE infra-red flash. They saw a 
demonstration of the possible use of tele- 
vision in political campaigning. The tour 
may represent another technique in foster- 
ing good business-government relations. 


Minn., there is a newly developed, 
high-speed, multicolor, sheet-fed grav- 
ure press which includes printing units 
for letterpress reproduction. The latter 
give to lines and type matter sharp 
edges not obtained by ordinary gravure. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, designed and built 
the combination press. As soon as the 
national emergency is past, they expect 
to place others on the market. 

In gravure reproduction practically 
the entire printed surface is covered 
with an ink film of varying thicknesses, 
as the printing is done from plates hav- 
ing a great number of ink wells of the 
same size, but varying in depth. The 
number of ink wells may run as high 
as 160,000 per square inch. These wells 
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1% TIME OF WAR, the security underlying 
your life insurance takes on a new mean- 
ing. More than ever before, security for the 
family is paramount. 

While supporting that security, your life 
insurance dollars, invested in Government 
Bonds, are helping to buy planes, tanks, 
ships, guns, and all the other implements 
of war. Thus your life insurance dollars 
are helping to safeguard American lives 
and liberties. 

At the end of 1941, Metropolitan had a 
total of $1,214,931,424.25 invested in 
United States Government Bonds... about 
22% of the Company’s assets. In addition, 


Your Life Insurance in Wartime 


$104,982,562.49 was invested in Canadian 
Government Bonds. 

In both the United States and Canada, 
life insurance dollars are helping to finance 
your defense housing, transportation facil- 
ities, the production of power, and the in- 
dustries which are pouring out the steel, 
chemicals, oil, food, munitions, and other 
materials needed for the war. Each month 
more and more of your life insurance dol- 
lars are flowing from the channels of peace 
into investments that serve war uses and 
war industries. 


Because of public appreciation of life 
insurance, increased efficiency of our 


agents, and the better national income dur- 
ing 1941, lapses and surrenders were at the 
lowest rate recorded in the Company’s his- 
tory. 

In fulfilling its obligations to policy- 
holders during 1941, Metropolitan paid or 
credited to policyholders and their benefi- 
ciaries more than $567,900,000. Of this 
amount, more than $383,700,000 was paid 
or credited to living policyholders. 

Metropolitan is a mutual company. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. In the mean- 
time, these assets are, as always in the past, 
being used to help meet national needs. 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1941 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with each State Insurance Department.) 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law. . 


This amount, together with future premiums and in- 
terest, is required to assure payment of all future 


policy benefits. 
Dividends to Policyholders . 


Set aside for payment in 1942 to ‘these policyholders 


eligible to receive them. 


Funds for Future Payment Under Supplementary 


Contracts. 


Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endow- 


$4,909,535,985.79 
U. S. Government 


109,974,302.00 Other Bonds . 


Municipal . 
Railroad . 


166,485,627.70 Public Utilities 


ments and other payments which beneficiaries and 


policyholders have left with the Company to be 


paid out to them in future years. 
Dividends Left with the Company. . 


Amounts of dividends, and interest thereon, left on 


deposit with the Company. 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 


Amount of claims in process of settlement, and es- 
timated amount of claims that have occurred but 


have not yet been reported to the Company. 


Other Policy Obligations. . . -— 
Including premiums paid in advance, “ete, 


Taxes Due orAccrued . 


Stocks 


26,574,405.52 


Farms ‘ 
Other Property 
24,247,909.86 


Loans on Policies . 


cies. 


18,218,374.00 Real Estate Owned 


Canadian Government . 


U. S. State and Municipel . 
Canadian Provincial and 


Industrial and Miscellancous ‘ 


All but $128, 323. 00 z are "Preferred or Cunnmtend. 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
National Government Securities . ..... . 


$1,319,913,986.74 
$1,214,931,424.25 
104,982,562.49 


o 6 © « « + 2,091,311,142.34 
92,949,983.75 
102,808,619.82 
554,581,646.59 


801,409,204.15 
539,561,688.03 


82,191,836.00 
CC ee ee 955,324,104.05 
88,382,977.02 
866,941,127.03 
486,834,916.35 


Made to policyholders o on the a! of their poli- 


407,190,758.93 


Includes Housing Projects, “and real ae for Com- 


12,914,533.00 pany use. 


Includes estimated amount of ‘taxes payable in 1942 


on the business of 1941. 
Reserve for Mortgage Loans . 


To provide against possible depreciation in : value of 


such loans. 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . . ae ie aiy 
Other liabilities not included above, 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ...... 


Cash . . «© « « 


11,000,000.00 
Premiums. 


received. 
21,011,915.49 


interest and Rents Due and Accrued,etc. . 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


$5,299,963,053.36 


SURPLUS FUNDS $348,084,142.71 


152,218,269.31 


. . . a . . . . . 


92 276,856.92 


Included in determining ‘Policy Reserves, but aun a 


60,785,325.43 
$5,648,047,196.07 


The Company holds total assets which exceed the total of its obligations by $348,084,142.71, for the purpose of giving added 
assurance that all benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries will be paid in full as they fall due. This amount is composed of 


Special Surplus Funds . . 


$7,190,000.00 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . . 


$340,894,142.71 


and serves as a cushion against possible unfavorable experience, whether due to economic conditions or unexpected claims. 


NOTE —Assets carried at $256,949,853.57 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements 
of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 





(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N., Y. 


Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 


















If you can’t fight- 
BUY BONDS! 































Buy Bonds for Tanks, Planes, 
Guns, Ships—Bonds for Victory! 



















Forty-five thousand tanks this year...a tank 
every twelve minutes. Part of what it takes 
to fight this all-out war. Dollars, too, are 


fire-power. Bonds build tanks, planes, 











guns, ships. If you can’t fight, buy Bonds. 
Buy every pay day. Not just what you can comfortably 
afford... wars aren’t won that way. Refigure your 
budget... spend /ess and buy more Bonds. Fight as 
hard with your dollars as American boys are fighting 


with their lives. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


| Safe Deposit Facilities at Our Three New York Offices— Bankers Safe Deposit Company 
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FILMED ConGRATULATIONS—W hen 60 vet- 
erans of Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc., were to be honored for a 
quarter century of service, the toastmaster’s 
task was performed by a 1,800-foot, 16 
mm. color motion picture showing each 
man on the job and at home enjoying his 
favorite avocation. The film pointed out 
with some humor the safety precautions 
exercised by these veterans. It was shown 
at a dinner and quarter-century service 
pins were presented privately afterwards. 


are separated by extremely thin walls, 
hence, as the ink from each well is im- 
pressed on the paper, it blends with the 
ink from adjacent wells, thus forming 
a practically continuous tone or photo- 
graphic image. 

In the new press which combines 
letterpress with gravure units, the ap- 
pearance of each unit and the arrange- 
ment within the machine are identical. 
The combination gravure and letter- 
press resembles a series of Roman 
arches. The bases of these arches are 
the printing units. Between impres- 
sions, the sheet is carried up, over, and 
down the arch to the next unit. Jets of 
air, many of them heated, support the 
freshly printed sheets, drying the ink 
on the sheet during its transit from one 
unit to the next. The sheet, as it passes 
through the press from one unit to the 
other, is held continually by gripper de- 
vices to insure perfect register of one 
color with the other. 


Paint Charts—As a help in specify- 
ing the correct paint for an industrial 
job, two new paint selector charts list 
51 types of surfaces to be covered, 37 
paints which are suitable for one or an- 
other of these 51, and 43 of the maker’s 
paint products with information on 
whether or not each is suitable under 
specific conditions, such as “under 
water.” Heat resistance, square foot 
coverage per gallon, and drying time 





are listed as well as the thinner or 


DUN’S REVIEW 




















primer recommended. The charts are 
called the Valdura Paint Selector and 
are issued by the American-Marietta 
Company, Chicago, III. 





Freight Cars—Thirteen designs for 
freight cars have been recommended by 
the Car Construction Committee of the 
Association of American Railroads’ 
Mechanical Division as a basis for a 
: simplified practice program. The thir- 
teen to which the member roads are 
being asked to restrict their future or- 
ders are three box cars, one auto-box 
car, two hopper cars, four gondola cars, 
and three flat cars. 


Policy Change—Henceforth for the 
duration, catalogues of Remington 
Rand Inc., which previously included 
no prices, will show the price on each 
item and carry informative copy with 
less than usual emphasis on sales talk. 

The first of this combined guide 
and price-book type of catalogues is a 
loose-leaf equipment manual. It’s ex- 
pected to keep up sales coverage in out- 
of-the-way towns where sales calls have 
become uneconomic. 





Avocado—After a year of experi- 


Us ments to preserve the freshness of their 
. fruit during marketing, the La Habra 


PuncHER—With this Naropunch die and 
punch holder, 3/16-inch maximum holes 
can be punched on a minimum center-to- 
center distance of %-inch, with a shut 
2 height of 6% inches. The three springs 
y at the top are Selective Strippers for free- 
= ing the apparatus from various gages and 
types of metals after punching. (Some- 
times only one or two springs may be 
used, depending on the metal.) Maker 
of the Naropunch is The Strippit Corp. 
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will you get for your 


in 1942? 





Get OUR FREE BOOKLET before you sell another penny’s 


worth of scrap paper—rubber—cloth or metal! 


Read every 


word of it, no matter how large or small your salvage is. 





Learn how to get the ceiling prices, the highest prices for 


scrap in 1942! 


THE MAN WHO sells his company’s scrap materials as “JUNK” today 
has a profitable surprise in store for him when he sells his first shipment 
through the Flett Organization, the largest firm of its kind in the world. 


He may find his scrap income suddenly and amazingly doubled. Or even 
tripled overnight. He will certainly find it greatly increased by the Flett 
Plan. Yet he will pay only a small, fixed percentage fee. 





FLETT’S NATIONWIDE OPERA- 
TION in the salvage field—large trained 
staff of collaborators—and a shrewd Scotch 
heritage make it possible for Flett to guaran- 
tee the richest possible returns and get 
money today for materials that yesterday 
were worthless. You are assured of profits 
you could never get by selling to a “junk” 
dealer. 


THE FLETT PLAN IS PROVED! 
We can show you records. We raised the 
waste paper sales of one of our clients from 
$5,000 to $23,000 in two years. For another 
we increased salvage sales to 160% over the 
original $20,000. We have doubled and tripled 
the salvage revenue for customer after cus- 
tomer, large and small. And we can prove 
it! See for yourself. Read why and how 
you can get “More Money for Scrap.” 


THIS BOOKLET WILL OPEN 
YOUR EYES to what you don’t know 
about SCRAP. It explains Flett’s complete 
salvage operation and opens the door to the 
highest possible Salvage income for you. 
From Flett, you learn the value of scrap 
before you sell it—how to pack, sort and 
bale for maximum salvage return—the whole 
truth about the salvage business. It will 
pay you handsomely to read this booklet. 
Get it before you sell another penny’s worth 
of scrap! 


TAKE OUR WORD FOR IT. Put us 
to the test. Give us the opportunity to prove 
our claims. Use the coupon below—fill it 
out and mail it—and do it today—NOW— 
while you think of it. 


JAMES FLETT ORGANIZATION 


World’s largest sales agents of Salvage Materials 


= MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE! @ @ @ @ 


JAMES FLETT ORGANIZATION 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


Without obligation, please rush a copy of 
“More Money for Scrap” to: 
























BLoop BanK—In this refrigerator designed 
for hospital use, blood plasm is kept in 
bottles on shelves which revolve, so that a 
desired type can be found quickly, instead 
of requiring removal of many other bottles 
first. Jewett Refrigerator Company pro- 
vides the new blood bank with adjustable 
shelves, so that containers of many sizes 
may be accommodated. 


Heights Avocado Association, La 
Habra, Cal., is shipping its avocados 
wrapped in a cotton base plastic which 
is slightly porous, admitting enough 
air to keep the fruit in good condition. 

Heretofore, when a shipment of avo- 
cados was taken out of refrigeration, 
the individual pieces of fruit would all 
ripen quickly and at the same time. 
Consequently, those which weren’t sold 
quickly often couldn’t be sold. In the 
plastic breather. bags, however, the 
ripening procedure is slower. It can 
even be controlled to some extent by 
unwrapping some fruit for display and 
sale while those for later sale remain 
covered. The plastic wrapping ma- 
terial is Celanese Celluloid’s Lumarith 
Protectoid. 


Accident Repeaters—In Detroit, 
Mich., study of traffic accident records 
for a six-year period has disclosed that 
between six-tenths of one per cent and 
nine-tenths of one per cent of industrial 
workers were responsible for between 
24.6 and 28.7 per cent of accidents to all 
the employees of companies for which 
statistics were kept. Thus, about one- 
quarter of all the traffic accidents were 
caused by a very few repeaters in a 
group of about 200,000 persons. 

Armed with this information and the 
names of repeaters, the Detroit Indus- 
trial Safety Council is conducting a 
campaign among its member com- 


panies to reduce the number of acci- 
dents—traffic and industrial—by recog- 
nizing the repeater and seeking to 
change whatever it is that makes him 
dangerous—working conditions, men- 
tal attitude, habits. 

The Council conducts an Inter-Motor 
Traffic Contest for co-operating com- 
panies. The winning concern is that 
which has the highest percentage of 
employees who were not involved in 
any traffic accidents, either as drivers 
or pedestrians, during the year. 

Information is obtained from police 
records. When an employee is involved 
in an accident, the safety supervisor of 
his company is notified. If a repeater 
is involved, his plant safety record is 
checked and often proves as bad as his 
trafic record. When this is so, the re- 
peater is called in for an interview to 
learn what attitudes cause them. 


Floor Colors—For coloring as well 
as preserving floors of wood or concrete, 
a resin-base product called Colorflex- 
Plus has been introduced in industrial 
plants since November. It sinks into 
concrete or wood, giving it a scuff-proof 





finish. There are four colors: tile red, 
emerald green, battleship gray, and 
linoleum brown. In combination they 
can be used in industrial plants to indi- 
cate traffic aisles or special areas. 

Application of the floor coloring is 
preceded by a floor cleaning done with 
a companion product, Floor-Ready, 
which neutralizes and removes dirt, 
grease, oil, foreign matter, and excess 
alkali. Flexrock Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., makes both products. 


Read on the Run—The annual con- 
vention of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society was told that $200,000 spent 
to improve lighting on about 200 miles 
of dangerous roadways brought an esti- 
mated saving of $5,891,000 in accident 
costs. ‘There were 195 fewer deaths, 
3,474 fewer injuries, 7,304 fewer acci- 
dents involving damage to property 
over periods of one to four years. 

To conserve the training and morale 
of salesmen, the National Federation 
of Sales Executives has been seeking to 
establish employment clearing houses 
for them in each of 51 local sales execu- 
tives’ clubs. 


Piastic Rat_—lInstead of metal, twisted and machined plastic forms the mezzanine and 

stair rails in the Joseph Shoe Salon, Chicago, Ill. The rods, of Roehm & Haas Plexiglas, 

were polished and machined on woodworking tools by Industrial Arts, Inc., Chicago. 
Curved ones are heated and formed in a special jig. 
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For Fastening—Where a piece of 
plastic is to be connected to a piece of 
metal, a screw thread system widely 
used in aircraft construction, particu- 
larly in engines, has been adopted to 
hold the two materials. 

Aero-Thread (its trade-mark name) 
provides a thread lining for the tapped 
hole that engages the threads of the 
mating screws. These linings or in- 
serts resemble small springs and are 
made of hard, smooth, precision-shaped 
wire in stainless steel or phosphor 
bronze materials. They protect tapped 
threads in plastics and light metals. 

The insert is assembled into the tap- 
ped hole under tension. It expands 
snugly against the tapped threads and 
provides a contact for the screw. 

Aircraft Screw Products Company, 
Inc., reports that their Aero-Thread 
screws and studs have roo per cent 
greater fatigue resistance than similar 
parts conventionally threaded. 


CONSUMER 
SATISFACTION 


(Continued from page 10) 


If you should doubt this just cast your 
eye over the operations of business in 
the three so-called basic necessities—in 
food, in shelter, and in clothing. 

What is the most striking fact in the 
food business? To me it is the in- 
satiable demand of women for recipes. 
The demand for nutritional informa- 
tion does not compare with it. These 
recipes represent the demand for varie- 
ty, for social amenities, for social status, 
and for other psychological satisfactions 
in the preparation and serving of food. 

When it comes to shelter, ask any 
commercial builder what sells the house 
—whether it is the good roof and the 
efhcient heating system; or whether it 
is such things as the architecture, the 
color schemes, the view, or even the 
door-knobs. In clothing you have only 
to let your mind run on in the ramifi- 
cations of the world of fashion to know 
the answer. 

One of the essential ingredients in 
this conflict of philosophies which is the 
basis of this war is the idea of the con- 
trolled or planned economy. “I will 
roll up my sleeves and make the world 
over” sang one of the planners. And 
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TO THE CONVEYOR ) 








Paper keeps the myriad activities of 


business and industry on the move. It 
speeds countless messages, smooths 
the way of complicated transactions. 
It links the past with the present, as- 
sembles facts and figures, makes vital 
records instantly accessible. 

Give a thought to the papers you 
use for these important purposes for 
improper or careless selection can be 
a source of constant and needless irri- 
tation, waste and delay. 





For more than four generations, the 
Byron Weston Company has special- 
ized in the manufacture of fine cotton 
fibre content papers. The complete 
Weston line includes a wide selection 
of ledger, index, bond and machine 
accounting papers for every record 
keeping, clerical or correspondence 
use. They are distributed nationally 
through leading paper merchants and 
are available through your printer, 
stationer or paper supplier. 


MAY WE OFFER YOU practical help in the selection of the right 
Weston paper for any purpose? We'll gladly send Weston’s Papers, a 
special publication of news, ideas and information of interest to papet 
buyers. Write for it on your company letterhead. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Mass., Dept. M 
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IF IT'S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


WESTON payee 


LEDGERS 
BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 


DEFIANCE INDEX (100%) WINCHESTER INDEX (50%) 


INDEXES BONDS 





WESTON’S BOND (Extra No. 1, 100%) 








(Extra No. 1, 100% New White Cotton and Linen Clippings) 
DEFIANCE LEDGER (100% Cotton Fibre Content) 
WAVERLY LEDGER (75%) CENTENNIAL LEDGER (75%) 
WINCHESTER LEDGER (50%) BLACKSTONE LEDGER (25%) 


TYPACOUNT LEDGER (75%) 


WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING INDEX (50%) 
MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER (50%) 


DEFIANCE BOND (100%) 
HOLMESDALE BOND (75%) 
WINCHESTER BOND (50%) 
BLACKSTONE BOND (25%) 
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INDUSTRY ANSWERS THE CALL! 


32,145 Firms With Over 
17,700,000 Empleyces 
Have Installed the... 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


Have YOU Started the Pay- Roll 
Savings Plan in YOUR Company? Plan Easy to Install 


Like all efficient systems, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Like a strong, healthy wind, the Pay-Roll Savings Plan is amazingly easy to install, whether your 
Plan is sweeping America! Already more than employees number three or ten thousand. 
32,000 firms, large and small, have adopted the Plan, 
with a total of over seventeen million employees— 
and the number is swelling hourly. 


For full facts and samples of free literature, send 
the coupon below—today! Or write, Treasury De- 
partment, Section C, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 

But time is short!..More and more billions are Washington, D. C. 
needed, and needed fast, to help buy the guns, tanks, 
planes, and ships America’s fighting forces must 
have. The best and quickest way to raise this money 
is by giving every American wage earner a chance to 
participate in the regular, systematic purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The Plan provides the one perfect 
means of sluicing a part of ALL America’s income 
into the Defense Bond channel regularly every pay- 
day in an ever-rising flood. 


Do your part by installing the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan now. For truly, in this war, this people’s war, 


VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY WINDOW. 


iI 
MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY! 


U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 


DUN’S REVIEW 











he would if he could, because you can- 
not plan production unless you also 
plan consumption, as our war economy 
will show us. 

It isa peculiarity of planners that they 
always plan to do you good. But, un- 
fortunately, they seldom fail in identi- 
fying their own concept of good with 
the public good. Thus a planner may 
be sure that in a perfect world there 
would be no cosmetics, even when his 
wife is a living example to the contrary. 
He is also quite likely to hold such 
notions as that radio stations should 
play more classical music. 

The merchant’s mind is different. It 
is more humble, and less cynical about 
human nature and the free expression 
of personality. With him the customer 
is always right. He may not like blue 
neckties himself, but when he finds 
that three men out of every six do, he 
is very eager to supply this psychologi- 
cal satisfaction. 

What I am driving at is simply this: 
there is a fifth freedom that is worth 
fighting for. It is the freedom of the 
personality to express itself in the free 
choice of goods and services, supplied 
by free enterprisers who will cater to it. 
We know that in war such freedom 
will have to be abridged, just as the 
freedom of speech will be abridged. 
But we do not want the principle lost 
sight of; and we do not want the con- 
trols of a war economy used to set up 
permanent abridgments of this free- 
dom. 

We came out of the last war with 
one such abridgment—namely, the pro- 
hibition of alcoholic beverages. This, 
too, was planned by those who would 
do us good, when we were not prepared 
to admit it. The resultant campaign 
for repeal and personal liberty showed 
the strength of our feelings on this 
subject more than it did our desire for 
alcohol. 


The danger this time is more funda- | 


mental. It lies in the planned-economy 
concept and in the fact that there are 
people in positions of power who be- 
lieve in this concept. They give lip 
service to the principle of free enter- 
prise while they attack it by indirection. 
One such line of attack is on advertis- 
ing, which is one of the principal in- 
strumentalities ‘through which con- 
sumer freedom of choice operates and 
Is maintained. 

The third, and most important, ad- 
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DECREASED production costs 





GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 
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INCREASED sales 


| ye THE fiscal year ending MAY 3lst, 1940, the COSMOS CO.* did a busi- 
ness of $3,210,671 and wound up $95,214 in the red. 


Without knowing the inside story, you might shrug this off as a case of bad 
management. 


The facts prove otherwise. They show that this well-operated company, pro- 
ducing a quality product, in good demand, was seriously handicapped because 
its banking connection lacked vision and imposed many restrictions upon the 
manufacturer. Inability to supplement working capital with accommodations 
as needs required, resulted in production peaks and valleys that made unit 
costs excessive. 

On June Ist, 1940 the company began to finance through Commercial Credit 
by cashing their receivables and obtaining advances against inventory located 
in their premises. From that day the story was different. 

With an ample amount of working capital instantly available, production went 
on a regular schedule, and unit costs dropped. In five months, without any 
increase in sales volume, there was a profit of $59,465. 


As the year went on, the improved financial position permitted an expansion 
of sales, bringing additional profits in higher ratio. Comparison shows: 


AS OF SALES NET PROFIT 
5-31-41 (12 mos.) $3,907,080 $128,579 
11-30-41 ( 6 mos.) 2,464,509 98,110 


Over the year-and-a-half period net worth increased from $719,647 to $957,745, 
and without any additional capital investment. 
* * * * 

This is no exceptional example. Commercial Credit’s OPEN ACCOUNT and 
INVENTORY Financing Plans stretch capital dollars beyond the limits of 
any routine financing. Thousands of concerns have used it . . . with amazing 
results. Why not get facts and figures to show what it could do for your 
company. Write for a copy of the new booklet—‘“THE TREASURER’S 
DILEMMA”. Address Dept. 1502. 


*A4 fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files, can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


""Non-Notification’?’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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| justment which I believe we managers 
for consumer satisfaction must make 
in our thinking is this: the free-enter- 
prise system as it stands is not good 
enough. 

If we have to fight for the mainten- 
ance of that system it will be in the 
court of public opinion. Dr. Manly of 
the University of Chicago used to say 
that no system of education had ever 
been devised which could keep a boy 
who wanted an education from getting 
one. Likewise no system of govern- 
ment has yet been devised which will 
not yield in the end to the force of 
public opinion. 

But if we managers are to be effective 
in the court of public opinion we must 
come into it with clean hands. We 
must come asa friend of the court. We 
must take the initiative in making this 
consumer-satisfaction system work bet- 
ter. 


The Simmons Machine Tool Corporation for thirty years has rebuilt all types 
of used metal-working equipment under a satisfaction-guaranteed policy. 
This 58-page book, which is yours for the asking, illustrates today’s 
most efficient methods of machine tool rebuilding. Every executive who 
knows the importance of his machine tools should be familiar with this 
means of increasing their productivity. 
A request on your company letterhead will place it on your desk. 
Economic Diseases 
This free-enterprise system, as I said 
in the beginning, has produced in this 
country a greater quantity and quality 


SIMMONS MACHINE TOOL CORP. 
1750 NORTH BROADWAY, ALBANY,N.Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 149 BROADWAY 











PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC BLOWER 


Arduces 
DUST DANGER 


BLOWS clean, dry air, at 295 m. p. h. 
Cleans out motors, generators and hard- 
to-get-at places—removing dust, dirt, lint 
and chips. Costs less than 3c. an hour to 
operate. Reduces damage to motors and 
bearings—lessens fire and health hazards. 

1H. P. universal G. E. motor. Weight, 14 Ibs. 
Portable to any place in plant. Plugs in at con- 
venient outlets. Adaptable as Sprayer for 
spraying paint and insecticide. Convertible 
into powerful industrial Vacuum Cleaner—for 
cleaning floors, walls, ceilings, etc. 


Free Trial—Write to 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
5088 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Machine Toot iii 
lal 


\] 
REBUILDING I ue 


























MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR! 


““ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


Mining: 
Railway: 
e 


Industrial: 
Construction: 
eeee 


Plants Machinery and Equipment 
Scrap-lron Surplus Obsolete Stocks 


BUYERS -SELLERS- TRADERS 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


37 years’ experience 
13446 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago (Hegewisch Sta.), Ill. 


PRACTICE NOW! LEARN 
x HOW TO FIGHT 


EN DIARY BOMBS 


WITH PRACTICE INCENDIARY BOMBS 














Send for TRIAL PRACTICE BOMB (acts exactly 
like those dropped over England) and give 
demonstrations to officials of Defense in your 
community. We will send you Practice Incendiary 
Bomb Instructions prepared by Nassau County 
(N. Y.) Defense Council. 

For STORES, HOMES, OFFICE BLDGS., FACTORIES, 

UTILITIES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, etc. 


12 for 
$1-00  siogo 


Shipped Express Only. F.O.B. Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE FIREWORKS 
and SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
336 N. CHARLES ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Trial Practice 
Incendiary Bombs 
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of consumer satisfactions, in physical 
goods and services, than the world now 
demands. 

It has produced its abundance of 
goods and services at the expense of 
security for too many men. Even a 
primitive agricultural society supplies 
more basic security than millions of 
industrial workers now have. 

It has failed to bring large segments 
of the population a satisfactory stand- 
ard of living, in spite of the fact that 
our physical resources and industrial 
technology are now adequate to do this. 

These are indictments of our free- 
enterprise system that I cannot see any 
way to deny. These are the diseases 
for which the patent medicine of a con- 
trolled economy is offered as a remedy. 
These are why freedom from fear and 
freedom from want appear in the Presi- 
dent’s doctrine. 

These are old diseases, deeply im- 
bedded in the tissues of society. They 
will not yield to easy or superficial treat- 
ment. We do not want them cured by 
an operation which succeeds but kills 
the patient. 

But these diseases have become acute. 
This war is about them,'too. And some- 
thing must be done about them. If the 
managers of our industrial order prove 
bankrupt of ideas for dealing with 
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them, then others will meet the de- 
mand. 

I believe that the managers of indus- 
try are capable of producing these 
added satisfactions. I believe that, in 
the end, they are the only people who 
are. For here, as elsewhere, I suspect, 
salvation will come one by one and not 
en masse. The managers can break 
these problems down into manageable 
units. 

But a beginning must be made—first, 
by recognizing the existence of these 
problems; second, by assuming respon- 
sibility for them. By and large, busi- 
ness has not yet done this, though there 
is more of it than seems to be known. 
Only recently one outstanding business- 
man said that no industry should be 
considered successful which could not 
show a record of a constantly lowered 
price or increased value to the public. 
That is an attack—the best attack—on 
the problem of want. And in this same 
man’s business the workers are guaran- 
teed 48 weeks’ work a year. That is an 
attack on the problem of fear. 

Such achievements are not simple 
for every business—perhaps not for any 
business. But they have been made. 
I will venture to add a personal experi- 
ence. 

In the weaving business of which I 
have spoken we have succeeded in 
lowering the price of a standard value 
article by 14 per cent. It is a highly 
seasonal business, but we have also been 
able to run it so that workers have 50 
weeks’ work per year, and two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. We have done this 
and made 8 per cent or better on the 
capital employed. 

To abolish fear of unemployment for 
every man who wants to work; to 
abolish want or a substandard living 
for every man who wants to accept a 
better; to do this and to maintain the 
system of free, imaginative enterprise 
which has been so productive—this is 
the challenge of today and tomorrow 
to the managers for consumer satisfac- 
tion. 

When business has fully accepted this 
challenge; when management has 
made this third adjustment in its think- 
ing; when its combined ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulness, and good will goes to 
work on these problems; then we shall 
see a New Order indeed—not only in 
consumer satisfaction, but in manage- 
ment satisfaction as well. 
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FIRE CAUGHT 

ERE is how you barricade a blaze 

so it can’t spread into other parts 
of a factory. In open-end booths or 
drying ovens, in spaces not equipped 
with fire-proof doors, you spray fire- 
killing gas across the openings. The gas 
is carbon dioxide . . . and fire can’t 
pierce this screen. 

This is extra fire protection that may 
be combined with LUX Built-in ex- 
tinguishing Systems. The LUX screen- 
ing nozzles aren't meant for extinguish- 
ing. They simply provide a fire-stop. 
Actual fire extinguishing is handled by 
LUX Shielded Nozzles within the en- 
closure. These totally flood the space 











IN A PINCERS 


with LUX carbon dioxide gas, creating 
an atmosphere in which fire can’t live. 

If you have an “open-end” fire haz- 
ard in your plant, you can use LUX 
screening nozzles to knock flames back. 
Then, in a front-and-rear pincers, 
quickly overwhelm the blaze in a blast 
of carbon dioxide snow-and-gas. 


ENGINEERING FACTS 


LUX Screening Nozzles are used in | 
pairs, opposed in position, laterally. | 
One set of nozzles aims carbon dioxide 
gas directly across opening, cuts off in- 
rush of air. Second set aims at an 
inward angle, to dilute oxygen which 
may penetrate the first screen. 


ter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


. 343 WEST STREET, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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AIR-RAID SIREN 


INSTALLED at strategic points—on every 
floor of plant or office—the TORNADO 
puts all employes on the alert instantly— 
and brings them back to work promptly 
with an all-clear signal. 

Easy and economical to install, the 
TORNADO Siren—with its unmistakable 
moaning wail—is a permanent installation. 
It provides air-raid warning now. Used 
later for signals and alarms. 


Operates from any light socket, making 
it useful day or night. Universal motor 
for A.C. or D.C. Various voltages avail- 
able. Vertical or horizontal mounting. 
Fully guaranteed. Get facts now—be 
prepared! 

Remember! The surest way to arrest 

pes instantly is to have at least 

one TORNADO on every floor of every 

Gita effective air-raid warning. 

Write now for complete 
details—right now! 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 


5088 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVE CHICAGO, ILL. 











We've Checked 


Distracting Noise 
In 2,407 Schools 


... Yet This Is Only Part of 
Our Background of Experi- 


ence ... Our Nation-wide 
Distributor Organization Will 
Assume Any Noise Problem 

. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CELOTEX 


O06. v. 6.009. 0r8, 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 





A FINANCIAL EXPERIMENT 


(Continued from page 18) 


being distributed largely to local shop- 
keepers in nearby communities and to 
country general stores. 

With their fleets of home built and 
home owned vessels the Northerners 
also carried on extensive trade with 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, southern 
Europe, Africa, the Wine Islands, the 
West Indies, the Spanish colonies, and 
the other English colonies. In most of 
this trade the balance favored the 
Northern trader who received in pay- 
ment the local commodities of those 
countries and colonies, some metallic 
currency, and bills of exchange drawn 
on London merchants, which he im- 
mediately remitted to England as a 
credit to his account. 

Geographically, Boston enjoyed the 
favored position to carry on foreign 
trade. It had the best approach to New- 
foundland where fish, European goods, 
some coin, and bills of exchange drawn 
en English houses, could be obtained. 
It was the logical trading center of New 
England fishermen. It could market 
New Hampshire lumber and forest 
products in the Southern colonies, and 
foodstuffs from the Middle colonies in 
the West Indies. It was a natural 
stopping-off place for ships bound to 
the colonies from England or from 
southern Europe. It naturally became 
the distributing center of European 
merchandise, and the rendezvous of 
ships sailing under convoy from the 
Northern colonies during the French 
and Indian Wars. 

The importance of New England 
shipping is easily realized by the fact 
that in 1715, Boston merchants owned 
practically all of the bottoms engaged 
in their Newfoundland trade and had 
established stores or maintained resi- 
dent factors there. The supplies from 
New England arrived in the Summer 
and were exchanged partly for fish 
which was then re-shipped from Boston 
in the trade with the Catholic countries 
of southern Europe, or bartered on the 
spot with trading vessels from England, 
Ireland and southern Europe for wines, 
brandy, linen, Spanish iron, coins, and 
bills of exchange. The remainder of 
the supplies would be left with a resi- 
dent factor who sold on credit to the 
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settler and to their servants during the 
Winter. The indebted settlers pledged 
the catch of the next season for pay- 
ment. 

The second most important trade of 
the Northern colonies was that with the 
British West Indies of Jamaica and 
Barbados, and the foreign sugar colo- 
nies, Surinam, St. Thomas, Guade- 
loupe and Martinique. New England 
exported fish, lumber, horses, provi- 
sions, and candles, while New York 
exported wheat, bread, flour, lumber, 
and horses. The principal commodities 
returned were molasses, rum, and 
sugar, and of less importance, indigo, 
fustic, ginger, lime juice, lignum vitae, 
and cotton-wool. Of most economic 
importance was the fact that exports 
exceeded imports, and the excess was 
obtained in Spanish silver coins, and 
in those always desired bills of exchange 
drawn on English merchants and fac- 
tors by the West Indies debtors. 


Tobacco Chief Interest 


After 1619, England’s interest in 
American commerce revolved pri- 
marily around the tobacco exports of 
two colonies, Virginia and Maryland. 
Prior to that time England purchased 
most of her requirements of tobacco 
from Spain, a trade to which the Lon- 
don merchants strenuously objected be- 
cause it failed to afford employment 
for their vessels or to require the need 
of their marketing services. It was said 
in 1620, that the purchase of Spanish 
tobacco drained the kingdom yearly of 
120,000 pounds of metallic currency, 
and was one of the chief causes of the 
scarcity of gold and silver coin in Eng- 
land. This situation was gradually 
changed by the steady increase in the 
size of the Southern tobacco crop. 

Gradually many Southern planters 
became indebted to their English agents 
as the tobacco and complementary ex- 
ports failed to equal the value of slaves, 
servants, and imported merchandise. 
This indebtedness with many eventu- 
ally reached substantial proportions and 
ran on from one generation to another. 
In this way many plantations became 
mortgaged to English creditors, interest 
being added from year to year. Once 
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indebted to this extent a planter was 
forced to consign his next crop to his 
merchant-creditor to pay past obliga- 
tions and to obtain new supplies. The 
English merchant was then in a po- 
sition to exploit the planter by charging 
high interest rates on the debt and by 
sending inferior supplies at excessive 
prices. 

February 27, 1765, the Stamp Act 
passed Parliament. Merchants in New 
York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Pennsylvania agreed to import no more 
merchandise from Great Britain, to 
countermand orders already given, and 
to make no payments to English credi- 
tors until the act was repealed. Rich 
as well as poor dressed in homespun, 
and ate no lamb to save the wool. 

Petitions began to pour into Parlia- 
ment from the merchants of London, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Glasgow. One of the leading London 
exporters to the American trade, Bar- 
low Trecothick testified before a com- 
mittee of Parliament February, 1766, 
that American debts to merchants in 
these five cities amounted to more than 
4,450,000 pounds. Laborers in Man- 
chester, Nottingham, and Leeds lost 
employment. Merchants of Glasgow 
complained they were threatened with 
absolute ruin as their trade was princi- 
pally with the American colonies. The 
kingdom was alarmed by this economic 
resistance to a political act, as England 
and the colonies after 159 years of as- 
sociation, had become one closely knit 
economic system. 


The Townsend Act 


The Stamp Act was repealed by Par- 
liament in 1766. In its place came the 
Townsend Act of 1767 imposing im- 
port duties on five varieties of glass, 67 
grades of paper, red and white lead, 
printers’ colors, and tea. All these were 
British manufactures except tea, which 
was handled by the greatest British 
monopoly, the East India Company. 
Now came a second non-importation 
agreement. The merchants in nine of 
the colonies, under the leadership of 
New England and New York, agreed 
to boycott all English merchandise ex- 
cept a few necessities such as coal, shot, 
and fishing tackle. Exports from Great 
Britain to New England dropped from 
430,807 pounds in 1768 to 223,696 
pounds in 1769; for New York from 
490,674 pounds to 75,931, and for all 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1941 










HE 95th Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Company covering operations for 1941 will be pre- 
sented to the stockholders at the annual meeting on 
April 14, 1942. Operating revenues increased $136,447,755 
or 28.6% over 1940. Operating expenses increased $104,- 
222,597 or 30.8%. Taxes increased $22,274,360 or 50.8%. 
Net income was $52,383,958 an increase of $11,608,128, 
Surplus was $48,414,588, equal to 7.4% ($3.68 per share) 
upon the outstanding Capital Stock (par $50) as compared 
with 5.6% ($2.80 per share) in 1940, 
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OPERATING RESULTS 





































1941 1940 

Torat OperatinG REVENUES WERE......... $614,041,163 I $136,447,755 
Tora OperatinG Expenses WERE......... 442,677,275 I 104,222,597 
Leavinc Net REVENUE From Rattway 

OPERATIONS OF. .......6000-ce0ceccecce  PAESORSSE I SAI2S ESS 
"TAxes AMOUNTED TO... ... ..0- 226025: 66,159,548 I 22,274,360 
Hire or EquipMEntT AND Joint Facitity 

RISES) WUBI 55925 ote tusl dec kta sieergerenmce 8,101,852 D 652,204 
Leavinc Net Rarttway Operatinc INcoME OF 97,102,488 I 10,603,002 
Income From INVESTMENTS AND OTHER 

SOURCES WORSE oui diacccwee oe ear Fees COs * 41,663,095 I 365,787 
Makinc Gross INCOME OF...........-.-+6- 138,765,583 I 10,968,789 
Fixep Cuarces, Cuierty Rentats Pap To 

Leasep Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE 

CompAG S DEW. i 5. cek. as occ cen tenes 86,381,625 D 639,339 











Exavine Net IicoMe OF::..2....0' 6 0cccces 52,383,958 I 11,608,128 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER 


RUNBGO BIOs 2. encends kore ene eee ean 







3,969,370 I 90,205 
$ 48,414,588 I $ 11,517,923 


* Includes dividend of $5,000,000 ( par value) in securities received from Pennsyloania Co. 
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Dividends aggregating 4% ($2.00 per share) were paid 
during 1941, compared with 3% ($1.50 per share) in 1940. 

The Board takes pleasure in acknowledging the con- 
tinued efficiency and loyalty of all the employes during 
this period of great national stress. We know that they will 












continue to do their full share in meeting the additional 








heavy responsibilities that have now been placed upon them. 
M. W. CLement, President 








THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 











Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


536 S. CLARK STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 











FLUORESCENT 
with Wakefield 


GRENADIERS 


helps speed work 
in Thompson Products purchasing 
and drafting departments 


SE how Wakefield GRENADIERS provide more 
light for better seeing—faster, more accurate 
work in the purchasing department of Thompson 
Products Co., famous maker of auto and airplane 


parts. The GRENADIER is a Certified FLEUR- 
O-LIER—meets 50 rigid specifications for de- 
pendable performance by test of impartial Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories. Write now for 
full details. 


NOTE: ON HIGH PRIORITIES, WE CAN 
OFTEN GIVE EXTRA QUICK DELIVERY. 


rw. WAKEFIELD °co. 


32 DUNWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 





the colonies from 2,157,218 pounds to 
1,336,122 pounds. English merchants 
demanded the repeal of this legislation 
which was ruining British trade, incit- 
ing resistance in the colonies, and fail- 
ing to produce the anticipated revenue, 
Parliament partially repealed the mea- 
sure. 

Then came the Boston Tea Party, 
and in retaliation, the passage by Par- 
liament of the five “intolerable acts.” 
The First Continental Congress was 
now called and met at Philadelphia 
September 5, 1774. Unanimously the 
delegates agreed to a third non-importa- 
tion agreement, resolving that after De- 
cember 1, 1774, “there should be no 
importation into British America from 
Great Britain or Ireland, or from any 
other place,” of British merchandise. 
Subsequently the measure was turned 
into an embargo by a resolution “that 
from and after September 10, 1775, the 
exportation of all merchandise and 
every commodity whatsoever (except 
tobacco and rice) to Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the West Indies ought to 
cease, unless the grievances of America 
are redressed before that time.” Im- 
ports from Great Britain now fell from 
2,590,437 pounds in 1774 to 196,162 
pounds in 1775, and then to 55,415 
pounds in 1776. 


American Revolution 


Meantime, English merchants, manu- 
facturers, and exporters went into 
action for the third time. They had 
watched indifferently while Parliament 
had passed the coercive acts in 1774, but 
there was a sudden realization that 
their greatest export market was closing 
tothem. For months systematic propa- 
ganda was carried on to convince the 
ministry that the acts of 1774 should 
be repealed. This time, however, the 
ministry was adamant. The resolu- 
tions of the Continental Congress were 
answered by declaring Massachusetts 
to be in state of siege, by sending addi- 
tional troops to America, and later by 
forbidding New England and then the 
other colonies from trading with any 
part of the world except Great Britain 
and the British West Indies. Before 
this legislation became effective, the 
Revolutionary War was well under 
WwW ay. 

New experiments and more adjust- 
ments attended the growth of our 
economy in this fast-moving era. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


at NEW LOW PRICES 


Let us prove to you — without cost or 

obligation — that we can give you more 

for your money. More in beauty ... more in attractive. 

ness .. . more in VALUE: Send for FREE portfolio of 

Famous Letterheads and price list today. Attach thig 
advertisement to your business letterhead and mail to 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. (Subsid/ 
of Peerless Litho. Co.) 4307 Diversey Ave., Dept. 73, CHIC 








ANNOUNCING 


LATIN AMPRICs 
SALES INDEX 


the 1942 
Edition of the 


LATIN AMERICA 
SALES INDEX 


listing 


104,892 enterprises in South 
America, Central America and 
the West Indies. 


CAPITAL and TRADE classi- 
fications are contained in this 
directory. This directory is 
useful to both EXPORTERS 
and IMPORTERS in: 


* Market Research 
* Market Analysis 


* Direct Mail Advertising 
Campaigns 


A Preliminary Check on 
Sales Inquiries and 
Orders 


Finding New Customers 
and Agents, and Sources 
of Supply 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
Foreign Sales Dept. 
290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


We are interested in the Latin America 
Sales Index. 


(J Send us more information on how we 
ean use this directory in our business. 


[] Send us the Latin America Sales Index 
on approval. 


Name of Firm 
Address 
Line of Business 


Individual Interested 











DUN’S REVIE We 








